








GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALI. THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING.—Paoveaus or Solomon. 
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THE LEGACY. 


Cuaries BeLLencen was but a little 
boy when he first heard his father speak 
of an expected legacy from a maternal 
relation, who was universally distinguish- 
ed by the epithet of ‘‘ old Cumberland 
the Miser ;”’ and Mr, Bellengen himself 
was almost as young as Charles, when his 
father had also unfolded to his boyish 
mind, the idea of one day, * rolling in 
old Cumberland’s riches.’’ Mr. Bellen- 
gen’s father had long been aumbered with 
the dead, while old Cumberland was as 
healthy and as morose as ever. 

This anticipation, however, had given 
a tincture to the Bellengen family, which 
seemed to ‘‘grow with their growth,” 
and eventually to subvert every better 
principle in their otherwise excellent dis- 
positions ; it seemed to subdue each ac- 
tive particle of their compositions as it 
rose, and to stifle every virtuous exertion 
by the baneful effects of its own influence : 
while, on the other hand, it totally alter- 
ed the sincerity of the world’s opinion to- 
wards them, for, as every man looked up- 
on the Bellengens as were-to-be great peo- 
ple, every one felt a strong inclination to 
excuse, as error, in their conduct, that 
which in others would have been consi- 
dered, perhaps, seriously blameable. 

At seventeen years of age, Charles 
Bellengen could calculate, to a rod, the 
extent of his relation’s estates, and knew 
too, that his funded property was im- 
mense ; while his father, Mr. Bellengen, 
was extremely uneasy io his circumstan- 
ces, and narrowed in his resources ; this, 
however, not so much the result of mis- 
fortune, as of an indifference towards do- 
mestic affairs, arising unfortunately from 
the golden harvest in prospect before 
him: indeed, it might with propriety 
have been averred, that, while the Bel- 
lengens were waiting fer the fortune of 
another, they might by the exercise of 
their own industry have acquired a bet- 
ter themselves. Charles was the first, 
young as he was, to feel a conviction of 
this truth, and he laudably resolved to 
become as independent as possible of hu- 
man policy and human caprice. He would 
calculate, that to live well, is to live ho- 
nourably ; and it became his opinion, that 
the highest summit of honour was that 
which a man rears by his own merits; 
but it sometimes occurs that the best mo- 
tives and the best impulses of the heart 
are too submissive to the failings of others, 
too much the slave of circumstance : such 
was the case with Charles ; and, although 
he possessed both the inclination and am- 
bition to adopt a new and a better system, 
he soon felt how difficult it would be for 
him to extirpate the one practised by his 
father, Mr. Bellengen, whose limited in- 
come continued to decrease from year to 
year, and whose abhorrence of busitiess 
seemed to increase in the same ratio. But 
even to that resource, Charles looked for 
the only independence he could grasp at 
or hope for. Money was repeatedly bor- 
rowed to keep up the Bellengen estab- 
lishment,— interest accumulated upon in- 
terest, trouble upon trouble, while the 
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til more prosperous times shall make us 
happy, | cannot, will not, desert her.” 

‘« Bat, my son, this match.”—** oO, sir, 
name it not; | feel there is but one being 
on earth with whom | would unite myself, 
—one only whom | could virtuously, truly 
love.and your son will not become the vil- 
lain to impose on another for the sake of a 
little gain, a form without a heart, a hana 
not mine to barter. A few years of per- 
severing industry will realize for me that 
degree of independence at which ! aim, 
and till that period arrives, { will not be- 
come the husband even of Emily Single- 
ton. My first thought has been for my 
parents, it is so still: {shall establish, by 
economy, your income in its present state, 
aud then you must not refuse to let me 
seek happiness im my own way.” 

Mr. Bellengen, though disappointed, had 
no reproach to offer, no remonstrance to’ 
make: he admired his son for his virtue, 
and only regretted that old Cumberland’s 
money was not in better hands. 

Just as Charles had actually, by inde- 
fatigable zeal, attained the little purpose 
at which he had been aiming, and pur- 
chased an annuity for the joint lives of 
his father and mother, and had written a 


family, who were in fact the most miser- 
ble in the whole county, were the envy 
of all their neighbours by their great ez- 
ectations ; and for this negative enjoy- 
ment or consolation, did the Bellengens 
sacrifice the peace and independence 
which retrenchment and exertion might 
have established. 

Once a year, old Cumberland paid a 
visit to Bellengen Lodge. He generally 
came in a returned chaise to Arrandale, 
the nearest post town, from which he 
reached the termination of his journey on 
foot, so as ever to arrive when least ex- 
pected. His relations had never pre- 
sumed to offer him the use of a carriage 
from Arrandale, lest he should consider 
it as an extravagance in them, which he 
so readily proved he could himself dis- 
pense with. Nor, while the old man with 
garrulous bitterness enumerated the ma- 
ny blessings which they appeared to have 
around them, did they dare to obtrude 
their cares, least he should be led capri- 
ciously to deem them unworthy objects 
for the inheritance of his economically 
accumulated wealth. 

It was during one of these annual visits 
that Mr. Bellengen, having drawn old 
Cumberland into a conversation respect- 
ing the various occurrences in the family, 
















































































ag the receipt of his usual invitation 
to Bellengen Lodge, which hé begged to 
decline, as the air on his last visit had 
nearly proved teo keen for him; and he 
was now residing with some relations of 
his late wife, to whom be was become al- 
ready much attached, as they were wor- 
thy people, and ve aring. 

Cold Seba of persiration chased each 
other down Mr. Bellengen’s brow, as he 
Pe perused this epistle. With a 
degree of vehement despair portrayed on 
the quivering paleness of his lip, and the 
flashing phrenzy of his eye, he dashed 
the paper to the earth, and sunk almost 
immediately upon the sofa. ‘* My God!” 
exclaimed Charles, as Mrs. Bellengen, 
with a scream of terror, rushed towards 
her husband, ‘‘ what is the meaning of all 

is? What is there in that paper so ter- 
rible, to change you, my father, from life 
to seeming death?” and hastily obeyi 
the silent injunction of his parent, he 
coolly read thé letter, aloud, from begin- 
ning te end. Mrs. Bellengen burst into 
tears and wrung her hands, while her 
husband, in a state of torpor, gazed va- 
ae upon her. 

“For my part,” said Charles, after a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ I see nothing here 
that might not have been expected from a 


took the opportunity to mention the wish||man of Mr. Cumberland’s eccentricity ;||a more serious aspect; and, arm 
eniey.ained vy Charles of embraciogsomgiiwe not, know the wart: cv thing] the victim of disappointment, he died sud- 
business or professional employment. The||now depends upon ourselves,and the mis-|denly. His last words related to old 


fortune is, that conviction comes too late; 
but yet not too late,” added he, cheerful- 
ly raising his voice, “ and from this mo- 
ment, shall I feel myself of ten times more 
importance, since my future means are 
so likely to depend on my own discre- 
tion.” ‘Good boy! dear boy!” sobbed 
the two parents, in a breath, as each 
caught a hand and tenderly drew him to- 
wards the sofa: Charles raised his eyes, 
filled with tears, to heaven. ‘‘ Giver of 
light!’’ said he, solemnly, “ so thou de- 
sert us not, we are content to bear thy 
chastisement ; confiding in thy bounty, 
we can never lack sufficient ;”” with these 
words he sunk alternately on the neck of 
his father and the bosom of his mother ; 
and the Bellengens felt, that the evening 
on which they lost all hopes of old Cum- 
berland’s legacy, was not the most unhap- 
py one they had endured. 

Shortly after this event, Mr. Bellen- 
gen sold off his estate, and having dis- 
charged his debts, found but a bare suffi- 
ciency remaining for the support of him- 
self and wife, and that little a continued 
state of ill health prevented him from in- 
creasing by any bodily exertion. Charles, 
however, was too proud as well as too 
wise to remain long inactive, and conse- 
quently accepted a situation in a mercan- 
tile office of respectability in: town, from 
which he derived such an emolument as 
enabled him to add materially to the com- 
forts of his declining parents. Two years 
passed away in this manner, when an ad- 
vantageous match for his son was propos- 
ed to Mr, Bellengen. The happy father, 
exhilarated by the prospect, flew eagerly 
to Charles, and at ence communicated the 
discovery which a friend had made ; but 
what was his chagrin when the youth de- 
clared, that if ever he married, it should 
be to no other than Emily Singleton, the 
curate’s daughter of Arrandale; * for,” 
aid he, ‘* I am sworn by the most ardent 
affection, never to become the husband 
of any woman but herself, and while she 
is content to remain single for my sake, 


old man changed countenance at the intel- 
‘gence, but instantly reassuming his com- 
posure, ‘* And,” inquired he, calmly, “is 
it your intention to purchase him prefer- 
ment, or place him in business ?”’ «* Could 
I do so,” replied Mr. Bellengen, ‘* but 
the narrowness of my income prevents it, 
I should be happy—now would any of 
my friends’’—and he made a dead pause, 
for old Cumberland gave him a look 
which penetrated to the heart. 

** You amaze me,”’ said the old man, 
“ you amaze me ! why should not Charles 
walk in the steps of his father? You do 
well enough, Jet him do the same ; we 
can only do well. Professions cost mo- 
ney ; trade sinks money ; times are bad, 
cousia ; nothing made now-a-days, no- 
thing to get, but to get into debt. I should 
be happy to assist, but 1 am not what I 
was; no, no, no, | am not what | was ;” 
and he turned away as a man would es- 
capea serpent. The evening was rough 
and stormy, but impelled, as he said, by 
necessity, old Cumberland quitted Arran- 
dale abruptly. 

During twelve months from that time 
no particular changes took place with the 
Bellengens, except that Charles fell deep- 
ly in love with the daughter ofa poor ¢u- 
rate, who lived at the parsonage ; and this 
circumstance, added to the habits in which 
he had been educated, taught him te be- 
lieve himself, if not the most independent 
person in the village, at least ene blest 
with the most flattering prospects of be- 
ing so hereafter. The next year, as usual, 
old Cumberland was expected, but no old 
Cumberland came. Mr. Bellengen re- 
peated his letters of anxious invitation, 
till at length they were returned to him 
unopened. Then, indeed, the whole 
force of his own im copeiely occurred, 
accusingly, to poor Mr. ellengen’s mind, 
and he condemned himself as the perver- 
ter of a felicitous destiny, almost as the 
anaihilator of his son’s futuré happiness. 
In the midst of this distress arrived a 
scrawl from old Cumberland, acknow- 


was, that the old man might repent of his 
unnatural conduct towards poor Charles. 

At the termination of another year, 
Emily Singleton, content to share humble 
life with the man who adored her, con- 
sented to become the wife of Charles, 
and old Mrs. Bellengen, whose infirmities 
now came fast upon her, was to pass the 
remainder of her life with the young 
couple : she did so, for it was short ; and 
she had the happiness to leave behind 
her, to the enjoyment of each other, two 
of the most affectionate hearts that ever 
heaven united. 

Old Cumberland had reached the age of 
ninety-three, when his marriage to a wi- 
dow lady, whose estate lay. contiguous to 
bis own, was announced in the papers. 
Charles read the account unmoved, se- 
cretly applauding himself for the resolu- 
tion he had long since taken. Bat, alas! 
fate had not done with Charles, for he 
was doomed to taste the bitterness of ‘its 
bitterest dregs. Indisposition, arising from 
too intense an application to his profes- 
sion, soon began to show itself in the hec- 
tic flush of his cheek. Emily perceived 
the fatal symptom long before her has- 
band suffered himself to murmur a com- 
plaint, and she looked upon it as the 
dreadful forerunner of the wreck of all 
her earthly happiness. At length his 
weakness increased so rapidly, that the 
physician deemed nothing would stay its 
progress but change of air, and reluctant- 
ly yielding to Emily’s entreaties, he set off 
for Arrandale parsonage, almost blighted 
in hope and heart, Natiye air served, in 
a great measure, to ré-establish Bellen- 
gen’s health, and agaiu the glow of youth 
presented itself upon his features, and 
they were about to return to the metro- 
polis, when Emily, who had proved an in- 
defatigable nurse, was herself suddenly 
seized with the same malady, whith 
threatened to terminate in the mest ap- 
palling manner. 

A summons from his employer had ale 














THE MINERVA. 


he return without Emily ? how leave her||found it on the carpet the morning after 


under such circumstances ? 
ing attention to himself had been evident- 
ly the cause of her own indisposition, and 
in the recovery of his wife he now cen- 
tered all hope. Day and night be watch- 
ed by her couch ; with his own hand he 
administered restoratives to her parching 
lips ; with his own hand he smoothed the 
pillow on which she reclined, and fondly 
imagined that no one could perform these 
offices of attention so effectually as him- 
self: Emily thought so too, for what is 
sweeter than the watchfulness of affection? 
and as Bellengen supported her languid 
head on his shoulder, she felt, that if not 
restored by his anxious assiduity, his ten- 
derness soothed and assuaged her suffer- 
ings. 

One afternooon, while the old curate 
was reading, to which Emily, as she lay 
on the sofa, hearkened with profound at- 
tention, and Bellengen silently gazing up- 
on her altered looks, in the bitterness of 
love ardently pressed her shrunk hand in 
iis, the window’ being thrown open in 
order to admit the refreshing breeze 
which found its way through evertwining 
branches of white jessamine, a country 
fellow stood abruptly before them and 

resented two letters addressed to 

harles ; the direction of one of them was 
in the hand-writing of bis London employ- 
er; he hastily opened it, and the words 
** it was impossible for us to wait longer ; 
necessity compelled us to accept another 
in your stead,”’ infused a sickness into his 
heart, which, in spite of his fortitude, 
overpowered him, and he sunk pale and 
agitated on his chair, while the cause of 
his distress fell from his hand at Emily’s 
feet. A loud shriek escaped the lips of 
the unfortunate wife as she witnessed the 
emotion of her husband: the full force 
of their misfortunes rushed into her mind; 
it was too much for her weak state, and 
ra ore overpowered it. The sight 
of Emily apparently in the agonies of 
death, suddenly aroused Bellengen from 
his torpor: he flew to the couch on which 
she lay extended, and calling franticly on 
her name, besought her in the tenderest 
accents to speak to him, as the venerable 
old curate, his eyes filling themselves 
with tears, sunk upon his knees and pite- 
ously invoked the God of Mercies to spare 
his children, Alas! the parental appeal 
was too late, for the spirit of Emily nad 
winged itself'to eternity. The scene that 
followed beggars all description, imagina- 
tien only can portray it; every feeling 
of the heart, every throb which can con- 
vilse the breast, was excited by woe and 
guticlued by desolation: the smiling che- 


Her unceas- || Emily’s decease. 


For a moment Charles looked at the 
direction, which he could distinctly per- 
ceive by the moonlight: his truant thoughts 
returned: and you, said he, perhaps, 
were intended to inflict new sufferings, 
for what but calamity conld ever extend 
itself to me ? but your influence has lost 
its point: the miserable Charles Bellen- 
gen is beyond the reach of future misery. 
With these words he mechanically open- 
ed the paper to which they. were address- 
ed, and an bysteric laugh passed across 
his features as he glanced over the con- 
tents of the epistle.-—‘* Dear sir—By the 
death of C. Cumberland, Esq., 1 am au- 
thorised to inform you that you are enti- 
tled to all his estates; and further to 
£70,000 funded property; you will there- 
fore please ” Charles could read no 
further; he felt deeply that it was never 
too late to endure keener misery : a cold 
dew trickled from his brow ;’ his knees 
smote each other: he perceived he was 
dying, and exclaimed, **O Emily! how 
happy would this have made us, which it 
was the mistake of my parents to antici- 
pate, and which, like a sword of punish- 
ment, comes even at last, to pierce the 
heart of their sole existing offspring.” 
The curate, who had been absent only a 
quarter of an hour, on his return found 
(harles with the letter still in his hand, 
sitting on Emily’s chair, senseless—cold 
—dead. 




















SANTI THE IDIOT. 














There was not many years ago, at a 
village called Valdistrove, near Siena, a 
|countryman of about thirty years of age, 
a fine stout and sturdy fellow, and indus- 
trious too, who never lost an hour in idle- 
ness, and one of the best labourers about 
the place. Santigrande was bis name, 
grande being added from a nick-nume 
given to hisfather. This fellow was ex- 
traordinarily strong and powerful, but the 
greatest ninny that ever lived ; nature had 
certainly endowed him with strength of | 
body, but had left his upper rooms totally} 
unfurnished, insomuch that he became 
the sport of the villagers, who delighted 
in playing him all sorts of tricks—no un- 
common thing in villages, where an idiot 
or so is usually to be met with. Even 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood would 
often play him some trick or other. Poor 
Santi took it all very quietly—insensible 
of his inaptitude, 

Some time since a favourite goat, which 
he prided himself in, had brought forth 
two kids ; he was highly delighted, and 
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rubof joy which had uever courted the 

+ presence of Charles Bellengen, seemed 
now, for ever to have relinquished him to 
despair. 

About a fortnight after the funeral of 
Emily, poor Charles was sitting in brood- 
ing melancholy on the same sofa, in the 
same room in which she had expired ; he 
was ulone; the branches of a cypress 
tree aear the window, received the silve- 
ry radiance of the full moon, which im- 
parted to them the most fantastic forms ; 
the breeze too as ik played among them, 
seemed like the mc. uing of some depart- 
ed spirit, that calls reproachfully on its 
former love. The nervous debility un- 
der which Charles Bellengen laboured, 
aided not a little to ...ect his distempered 
fancy, and he almost imagined that Emily’s 
voice called upon him from the grave. 
Suddenly he arose from his seat in order 
to pursue the ideal object of his distem- 
pered intellect, when finding himself 
overpowered by a variety of contending 
emotions, he leaned against the mantle- 
piece for support ; a bunch of withered 
roses, which Emily’s hand had placed 
there in their beauty, fell as he touched 
them to the ground, and the letter which 
came with the unfortunate one from Lon- 
don, but had been entirely forgotten, sud- 


denly presented itself, having been placedijare capons to a certainty.” A porter that 

















thought himself a Croesus in the posses- 
sion of these, and planned what was to be 
done with the money they would fetch, 
when they were grown to a proper size. 
He said to his brother, ‘* Simon! get me 
those two kids ready by the morning, for 
I will go to Siena to-morrow, and sell 
them.’’ Santi was so elated, that he could 
not sleep the whole night. Simon, who 
wished to humour him, got the kids ready 
for bim, saying to him, ‘* Now don’t ye 
go and make a foolish bargain, for they 
are well worth three livres; they are 
stout little creatures.’’ ‘‘ Leave that to 
me,”’ said the poor silly fellow, “ 1 knows 
how to make a bargain, | warrant you ;” 
and away he went, singing. It so hap- 
pened that when he came to the Porta 
del Diavolo two of his neighbours met 
him, and being in a merry humour, de- 
termined to have a little sport with him. 
Aware of his errand, one of them said, 
* Well, Santi, have you capons to sell 
there?” ‘* Faith,” said Santi, “* unless 
my brother has played mea trick, I think 
they are two fine kids ;” so saying, he 
was feeling their ears and shooting horns. 
Our two humourists observing that Santi 
was a little in doubt about their identity, 
were inclined to carry on the joke. 
‘“‘Nay,” said one, * feel again, for they 














































going on, cried out, ** Here, master, will 
you sell your capons? What do you ask 
for them ?”’ Santi stopped short in amaze- 
ment at the question ; the fellow drawing 
near, said, ** Well, will you sell them ?” 
** No,” said Santi, “1 won’t; they are 
not capons, they are kids.”” One of the 
youngsters kept close in conversation with 
Santi, asking him how he came to be so 
tricked ; while the other, mending his 
pace, persuaded all those he met with, to 
ask the man if he would sell his capons ? 
the which they all did. 

When the fellow got to the inn of the 
Angel, he told the landlord of the joke, 
and all the stable-boys and waiters came 
forth, crying out, “‘ Will you sell your 
capons, Santi?” and all seeming anxious 
to buy them. Poor Santi looked hard at 
the kids, and could not be persuaded that 
they could be capons, therefore made the 
same answer, that they were kids, not ca- 
pons ; “ For,”’ said he, “1 told brother 
to pack up the kids, not capons,”’ “Why,” 
said the youngster, “‘ they are well worth 
the kids, but if thou attemptest to sell 
them for kids, every one will think thou 
art mad.” His companion, meanwhile, 
had gone forward to the city gate to tell 
the custom-house officers the joke, so that 
when Santi came to the gate, they de- 
manded the duty for the capons, which 
was one penny each: ‘ But,” said Santi, 
‘*these are kids.”? **‘ Oh! let him alone,” 
said wne of the officers, ‘* he is mad, and 
wants to pay the duty for kids instead of 
capons.” ‘* You silly fellow,” said one 
of them, ‘if they were kids you would 
have fivepence duty to pay, don’t think 
we should cheat ourselves.” In the 
meantime numbers of people crowded 
around, and enjoying the sport, vociferat- 
ed that they were capons, so that at last 
Santi began to think they really were. 
*¢ Yet,” said he to a driver, that was talk- 
ing to him, ** I thought | heard them cry 
ba, ba.” *‘* True,” said the driver, ** but 
ere not the capons and kids in the}same 
place?” “Yes,” said Santi. ‘ Well, 
the capons learned to ba from the goat 
and kids, as children learn to prate from 
their mothers and nurses. However, 
were | you, now we are near the town, 
| would not attempt to offer them as kids, 
for,they will think you mad.” * A plague 


ion that brother of mine, but I will serve 


him a trick for this,” said Santi. The 
two young men, when they came to the 
gates of the town, left Santi and the driver 
talking on, and went their way, when they 
met Girolino Palmieri, a very frolicsome 
fellow, though rather old. 

On hearing the jest they had put on 
Santi, and his business leading him that 
way, he determined to carry on the farce, 
and have a little sport ; having met Santi, 
he asked him what he would sell the two 
capons for? Santi, who no longer consi- 
dered them as kids, though he bad been 
asked the price of the kids, bargained 
with Girolino for three livres, the which 
being two fine ones, he bought, rather to 
prevent seme one else from having the 
bargain ; paid Santi for them and led him 
to a cousin of his in the market-place, 
took him up stairs, saying to him, ‘*‘What 
is the matter with you ? are you not well ? 
are you in any pain? how pale you look; 
will you have a glass of wine ? why, thou 
art not the same man, how changed.” At 
these words, and in thinking of the ca- 
pons, Santi became wild, and thought that, 
like the kids who had turned capons, he 
also had turned to something frightful. 
The young men, who had noticed that 
Girolino had bought the kids, were deter- 
mined to inquire howthe matter ended,and 
went to Girolino’s house, and there found 
Santi drinking. ‘‘ Well, how is it ?”’ said 
the one; but before he could answer, 
Girolino said, “‘ | have made him take a 
glass, for he feels very ill.” ‘* Poor fel- 
lew!” said one of the men, where do you 
feel pain? how deadly thou dost look, 
thou art surely dying.” ‘He ought to 
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ready reached Bellengen, but how could/!bebind the flowers by the servant, who ihappened to be near him, seeing what was 


this, and much more to the same pur- 
pose, Santi, almost maddening, thought 
he began to feel very ill, and conceived 
he was dying, cried out, ‘‘ My head aches! 
my body! my back! my legs! oh dear ! 
oh dear! I am going!’’ ** Art thou cold?” 
said Girolino. “He must be so,” said 
the one, *‘ though it be intensely hot.” 
** Indeed, I do begin to feel cold,” quoth 
Santi. Girolino, still determined to go on 
with it, ordered a maid-servant to warm 
a bed for him ; when put to bed, they 
said, “* Santi, how long is it since thou 
hast confessed? hast thou been to confess 
this year?” ‘* Yes,” said he. ‘* Well, 
but,”’ said one of them, “if thou diest, 
where wilt thou be buried?” Santi, 
thinking he was either dead or dying, 
said, ‘‘ Let me buried at St. Giulia, where 
my dad lies ; and let the money | got for 
the capons go to mother, for 1 won’t let 
brother have a farthing.” 

Girolino perceiving that Santi thought 
he was actually dying, ordered a large 
old sheet, and he and the other two cut 
out and sewed up a winding-sheet, and 
took it unto Santi, saying, ‘‘Look ye, 
Santi, I will have ye die like a gentle- 
man ; put this on quick, or it will be too 
late.” Santi, who had no notion that dy- 
ing was a serious thing, put it on, and in 
so doing, said, “‘ Why its too long! I ne- 
ver shall get it on.”” Having thus equip- 
ped him, they said, ‘* Now, Santi, that 
thou art dead, lie still, shut your eyes, 
and don’t speak, and we will get thee 
carried to the ground where your dad 
lies.” While they were laying him on a 
sort of hearse, and four men were sent 
for to carry him, they alternately cried 
out, ** Poor Santi is dead; poor fellow 
he is really dead!” The porters, who 
thought they were carrying a corpse, 
went through the gates quietly without 
being stopped, intending to take him to 
Strove, his own village : as they went on 
there happened to pass by a carrier be- 
longing to the cavalier Cappaci, who 
knew Santi well, but not recognising him 
in that state, asked the man who it was 
that died. They not knowing, answered 
they could not tell; however, the car- 
rier getting near to the hearse, knew San- 
ti instantly, and cried out, ‘‘ Why it’s that 
booby Santi del Grande, how came the 
mad fellow to die so soon, a stupid dog.”’ 
Santi hearing himself thus abused, could 
not abstain from answering, yet without 
moving, he opened his eyes, and cried 
out, “If 1 was alive, instead of being 
dead as I now am, I’d let you know who 
Santi del Grande is.” 

On hearing the dead man holla thus, 
the porters dropped their load, and ran 
off as if the very devil was afier them; 
Santi, meanwhile, lay on the ground 
weeping and groaning, and as many came 
round him to see this living dead, and 
asked him what was the matter, the only 
thing he could say was, ‘‘ Take and bury 
me where my daddy lies.” A cousin of 
his, who had returned from market, 
where he had been to sell some wood, 
seeing him in that state, bound him safe 
on the hearse, and had him taken home. 
His mother and brother seeing him in 
that condition, asked him what was the 
matter, and how he came to be in such a 
state ; to which he only answered, “‘Oh! 
1 am dead, bury me—bury me where my 
daddy lies.” His brother suspecting some 
one had played him a trick, and made him 
believe that he was really dead, adopted 
the only means he thought could bring 
him to his senses, and, taking a horse- 
whip, began to lay it thick and thin on 
Santi’s back ; upon which Santi, roused 
by the blows, cried out, “ Villain that 
thou art, thou hast caused my death by 





giving me two capons instead of the kids 
I asked thee for ;” and, upon this he run 








after bis brother, and both fell to it. The 
mother hearing the bustle, came in with 
some neighbours, and parted them at last. 
Santi, much bruised with the rope that 
had fastened him on, and the shock of the 


be put to bed,” said the other. Hearing||hearse when it fell, in addition to the 
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horsewhipping, was to bed black and/||** you will not be too much: love 


blue. After two or three days he reco- 
vered, went to his usual work, but swore 
he never would go and sell any thing at 
market again. 


THE VICAR AND THE SOLDIER. 








THE MINERVA. 








gentlemen of your cloth ; they serve the 
king and fight for us.”” Then tuning to 
his companions, ‘I tell thee, Claude, he 
is the jewel of men! Did you observe 
with what discrimination he judged in 
that there affair of Gaffer Matthew ?” 
“Ah!” said Christopher, ** he’s one that 


A French soldier had obtained leave||dees as he says, and so I gets his ser- 


» his friends. One evening he was||mons almost by heart.” 
Selitett Uleene ae i | his||friends,” interrupted the soldier, tossing 
but||off a large bumper of wine, ‘‘ you are 


trudging along with his koapsack on 
back, rich in honour and courage, 
with a pocket of the lightest; notwith- 
standing which he sung his old songs with 
that heart of gaiety and ease, which, un- 
der the most penurious circumstances, 
ie peculiar to his thoughtless country- 
men. 

In this merry mood he met a clergy- 
man, whom he soon conjectured to be 
the vicar of some village, and whom he 
instantly conceived, moreover, to be a 
good man. Nor washe mistaken: there 
was an air of benignity in this clergyman 
that bespoke an excellent heart; and a 
careless frankness in our honest soldier 
that prepossessed one in favour of him. 
The conversation turned at first on the 
military profession ; and the good vicar 
was delighted to see the animation and 
loyalty which appeared in every gesture 
and speech of the gallant veteran. At 
length on the point of parting the soldier 
said, ‘‘ How happy is your reverence! 
You do not seem to be thirsty ; while [ 
—lI am absolutely choked ; I have tra- 
velled so many miles today.” “If your 
way lies through my village [ will give 
you some refreshment. | have some to- 
lerable good wine; and there, to the 
left, beyond those trees, is my snug little 
parsonage.” ‘ Thank you, sir, for your 
civilities ; but I am obliged to take a 
contrary way, | must be at my journey’s 
endas soon as possible. However, | will 
not conceal it, some good wine would re- 
joice my eyes exceedingly. And why 
should | be ashamed to confess it? You 
seem to be a worthy clergyman: our pay 
is so very poor! Ah! please your re- 
verence, a shilling would make me as rich 
as Creesus.”” The vicar,smiling, put the 
shilling into his hands. ‘ There, my 
horest friend, {| give it with pleasure ; 
drink my health with it.’’ “ Heaven bless 
yourreverence. Adieu, sir, good night, 
and a thousand thanks.” They then 
parted, the grateful soldier continually 
repeating, “ Oh, what a good clergy- 
man! what a good clergyman is this!"’ 

The vicar, on his part, felt the most 
sensible pleasure in this adventure. He 
admired the blunt frankness and apparent 
sensibility of the soldier; and, on a sud- 
den, he took the resolution to rejoin him: 
‘* Comrade,”’ said he, as he came near 
him, ‘ return me that shilling.”’ ‘* What! 
your reverence, do you repent of having 
made a poor devil happy? But here it 
is—I did not extort it.””. The vicar re- 
ceived it, and giving him a crown-piece 
in its stead, ‘‘ | beg your yardon,” said 
he, ‘‘ this trifle was not worth having ; 
I have thought better of it.” ‘* A crown, 
your reverence! A crown! Do you 
mean to tempt me? I assure you that 
shilling was sufficient.’’ ‘‘ But it was 
not sufficient for me,” replied the good 
natured vicar: ‘‘ pray accept this trifle, 
and you will greatly oblige me.” 

They parted once more—and the sol- 
dier, after travelling a long time, per- 
ceived that the village where he had pro- 
posed to lodge that night, was still so ve- 
ry distant that, after all, it would be much 
better to turn towards that which the vi- 
car had pointed out, and take up his 
quarters there. Accordingly he entered 
the village, and attentive at this moment 
to economy, he entered a wretched ale- 
house. ‘ Comrade,” said he, “ bring 
me a pint of wine, and hark ye, let it be 
the best : I am intolerably thirsty.”’ The 
landlord placed him at the same table 
where three honest peasants were con- 
versing with great volubility.  <‘« Sit 
down here,” said one of the peasants, 



























“My good 


praising some honest fellow : may I know 
sory heis?’? ‘ Mr. Officer, it is our vi- 


The monsters! { will instantly deliver 
them over to the marechaussée.” In 
vain the forgiving uncle implored com- 
passion on his guilty nephews : the whole 
village had now gathered to the spot ; the 
assassins were delivered over to the 
hands of justice, and suffered the punish- 
ment due to their atrocious crime. 

The vicar would not permit his deli- 
verer to leav> him. ‘* My gratitude,” 
says he, “is inexpressible ; you are my 
friend, my relation, my son. My whole 
life is yours: you have rescued me from 
death ; and we will never part.” The 





car.” ‘* Your vicar! Here boy, bring 
|me another pint. Your vicar—and all 
that you say is true?’ ‘ True! why 
we a’n’t yet said half enough. ‘There is 
not his fellow onearth. Hark ye, would 
you believe it, we a’n’t had a single law- 
suit since he has been in the parish! He 
is the best creature in the world.” “ M 
good friends,” said the soldier, and he 
related to them how good the vicar had 
been to him—*‘ Had you but seen him,” 
said he, ‘‘ turn back to give me a crown. 
Here it is, 1 won’t carry itaway. Com- 
rades, we will sup together on condition 
we all drink his health.” 


He instantly ordered the landlord to 
spread supper on the table, and the con- 
versation continued; ‘“* Hark ye, my 
friends, | have just thought of it: I can- 
not leave this place without having visit- 
ed my good vicar. I have not thanked 
him enough. But it is now late: I shall 
sleep here to-night; and to-morrow 
morning early I will go and see him.” 
‘* And why not this evening, Mr. Soldier? 
The visits of such brave fellows as you, 
are always acceptable. 1’ll answer for it 
he will give you both supper and lodging 
with all his soul. Poor man! he has 
some rascals of nephews that torment 











him, and who are for getting whatever 
they can from him.’’ ‘‘ They torment 
him! Let him turn them over to me: 
I'd manage them. I'll go then this in- 
stant to the good vicar: but I scarce 
know my way.’ The three peasants, 
with one voice, offered to be his guides ; 
jthe reckoning was discharged, and they 
all set out. 

They arrived at the door of the par- 
sonage-house : they knocked, and they 
knocked again. No answer was return- 
ed: not the slightest noise was heard. 
** What,” said one of the peasants, ‘* what 
can be the meaning of this? | don’t half 
like it.” They now knocked with great- 
er violence ; but all was still silent, and 
even the great dog was not heard to 
bark. Their fears increased. ‘ This 
is very singular: he is always at home at 
this hour: we must absolutely make 
somebody hear.” “They won’t opea 
it, my friends. I know an excellent way 
to enter: we must burst open the door.”’ 
The soldier instantly applied to this 
work : the door soon yielded to his ef- 
forts: he entered first : with what an ob- 
ject was he struck !—a man hanging upon 
a beam ; he ran to him: he recollected 
the good vicar ; it was impossible to ex- 
press his agitation: he perceived some 
signs of life ; he quickly cut the rope ; 
he tock him in his arms ; he revived him, 
‘| hear some noise,” said he; ‘‘ shut 
the door; take care of this good man, 
and I’li do justice to the wretches that 
have treated him thus.”? He perceived 
the dog was killed; he went up stairs in- 
to the vicar’s apartment, and he there 
found three wretches endeavouring to 
conceal themselves. Finding themselves 
discovered, they took the resolution to 
fall upon the soldier, with daggers in their 
hands. ‘* Wretches,” said he, undaunt- 
ed by numbers, ‘‘ and is it thus you have 
treated the good vicar?’ 
words he lost no time: he killed one of 
the assassins : he seized the two others, 
after severely wounding one of them ; 
and he brought them below. 
vicar was by this time recovered. ‘* My 
nephews !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ and oh, my 
good deliverer!” ‘Your nephews! 


good man hastened to purchase the dis- 
charge of the worthy soldier ; and they 
ever after lived together. The vicar ne- 
ver recollected his happy meeting with 
him without adoring the superintending 
Providence of God ; and the soldier, re- 
leased from the hard fare of military life, 
had the satisfaction of seeing a thousand 
good actions, that.endeared to him still 
more and more the best of men, the vir- 
tuous vicar of . 








THE GLEANER. 





__—— —— Bo we’l) live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugb 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’lltalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’sin and who’s out, 
And take upon usthe mystery of things, 

Asif we were Gou’s3pies. SHAKSPEARE 








Anecdote of Bishop Hoadly.—Dr. Hoad- 
ly, when Bishop: of Winchester, was 
once in the greatest danger of suffering 
the loss of £10,000. The circumstances 
of the case were these: it was the time 
when franks required the signature only 
of a Peer or Member of Parliament. The 
remainder of the sheet of paper was at 
the disposal of the person possessing the 
frank ; and so easy was the system of. 
franking made, that servants would often 
write this signature. In the instance of 
which I am speaking, a frank had been 
obtained of the Bishop above mentioned, 
which was used by the person possessed 
of it, and who, if det a Frenchman by 
country, had at least a French name, for 
the nefarious parpose of writing over it, 
“a promissory note for £10,000 in his 
own faveur.” The Bishop en the know- 
ledge of the existence of such a claim on 
him, knew it to be a forgery, and took 
legal measures to defend himself against 
it. Todo this, he wished to see the 





note, and on his requesting it, it was very 
willingly put into his hands, to all ap- 
pearance on honourable reliance on his 
returning it; but, as his sagacity taught 
him, in reality, to tempt him to embrace 
the opportunity to destroy it. His Lord- 
ship, aware of this, and that, by falling 
into the trap, he should destroy the ex- 
isting proof of its being a forgery, con- 
tented himself by taking a fac-simile co- 
py of it, and returned it, whereby he 
was enabled to prove his fact, and refute 
the claim. 
~<, 

Anecdote of Joseph 11.—In one of those 
excursions which Joseph I. frequently 
took incog, he proceeded to Trieste. On 
his arrival he went into an inn, and asked 
if he could be accommodated with 4 good 
room : he was told that a German bishop 
had just engaged the last, and that there 
were only too small rooms, without chim- 





With these! 


The poor 





neys, unoccupied. He desired a supper 
to be prepared. He was told that there 
was nothing left but some eggs and vege- 
tables, the bishop’ and his suite baving 
bespoke all the poultry. The emperor 
requested the bishop might be asked if 
he would allow a stranger to sup with 
him. The bishop refused, and the em- 
peror supped with one of the bishop’s 
almoners, who was not admitted to his 
master’s table. He asked the almoner, 
what he was going to do at Rome? ‘“* My 
lord (he replied) is going to solicit a 
benefice of 50,000 livres, before the em- 

ror is informed of its being vacant.” 

hey changed the conversation. The 
emperor wrote a letter tothe Chancellor} 


er 
both letters agreeable to their address, 
on his arrival at Rome. He kept his 
promise, and the Chancellor presented 
the patent for the benefice to the aston- 
ished almoner. 


_ 

Eloquence of the Passions.—Cromwell 
was one day engaged in a warm argument 
with a lady on the subject of oratory, in 
which she maintained, that eloquence 
could only be acquired by those who 
made it their study in early youth, and 
their practice afterwards. The lord 
protector, on the contrary, maintained 
that there was an uence which 
sprung from the heart ; since, when that 
was deeply interested in the attainment 
of any object, it never failed to supply a 
fluency and richness of expression, which 
would, in the comparison, render vapid 
the studied speeches of the most cele- 
brated orators. It happened, some days 
after, that this lady was thrown into a 
state bordering on distraction, by the 
arrest and imprisonment of her husband, 
who was conducted to the tower as a 
traitor to the government. The agonized 
wife flew to the lord protector, rushed 
through his guards, threw herself at his 
feet, and with the most pathetic elo- 
quence, pleaded for the lifeand innocence 
of her injured husband. His highness 
maintained a severe brow, till the peti- 
tioner, overpowered by the excess of 
her feelings, and the energy with which 
she expressed them, paused ; then his 
stern countenance relaxed into a smile, 
and extending to her an order for the 
immediate liberation of her husband, he 
said, ‘‘1 think all who have witnessed 
this scene will vete on my side of the 
question, in a dispute between us the 
other day, that the eloquence of the 
heart is far above that mechanically ac- 
quired by study.” 

~~ 

A Whimsical Garden.—Is there any 
remembrance, at Banstead, of a clerey- 
man, who amused himself there for fifty 
years, with ornamenting his gardens, and 
died in a state of dotage about the begin- 
ning of the last ceotury ?. The company 
from Epsom used to visit his ** curiosi- 
ties,” as they might well call them ; for 
this gentleman had discovered more 
capabilities in wood and stone than ever 
Lancelot Brown dreamt of. You ascend- 
ed one of his trees by a straight flight of 
steps, the top had been flattened in the 
middle, and the boughs round about elip- 
ped into a parapet; here there was an 
octagon bench ; and this place he called 
his Teneriffe. Another tree was manu- 
factured into Mount Parnassus, and there 
Apollo wasto be seen, perched withthe nine 
muses. That they might not want worthy 
company, the Great Mogul, the Grand 
Seignior, the Cham of Tartary, and the 
Czar of Muscovy, were all to be seen in 
the garden. Two other trees, clotted 
with ivory, and cut smooth, stood for the 
pillars of Hercules. The old gentleman 
was.a wit as well as a scholar; he had 
cut one tree into the shape of a rose, and 
placed a bench under it, where lovers 
might talk “under the rose.” Uncle 
Toby might also have found something to 
interest him. There was the whole con- 
federated army and their geserals repre- 
sented by stones, of which the large 
ones were the officers, and the little 
ones the men, Within doors he had 
montero caps, shoulders of mutton, 
apples, &c. cut in stone and painted. 

or 

Carolan.—This celebuated bard, who 
hastened his death by the vile indulgence 
of drinking, desired’ the bow! to be 
brought, when absolutely on the verge 
of his final moments. He was unable to 
drink, but before he relinquished his 
intended draught, pressed the cup to his 
lips, and observed with a smile, that * It 
wowld be hard indeed, if two such friends 





were to part without kissing.” 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








have lost their lives at Martigny, the in- 
habitants having retired to the mountains. 
. ? Below Martigny, the inundation spreading 
Pe eet tie lt tomeinete wide, deposited a quantity of slime and 
Of the great Ba el, and not feel the crowd "mud, so considerable, as itis hoped will 
——=——=—=====|lredeem an extensive swamp. The 
Dreadful Catastruphes among the Alps. || Rhone received it by degrees, and at 
BY MONSIEUR L. SIMOND. \different points, without overflowing, till 
it reached the lake of Geneva at eleven 
No. I. _ o'clock at night, and was Jost in its vast 
This amusing traveller, who resided|jexpanse, having gone over 13 Swiss 
in England daring the year 1810 and | leagues in six hours and a half, with a 
1811, bas published a Journal of a Tour||gradually retarded movement. 
and Residence in Switzerland in the} Such are a part of the dangers of an 
years 1817, 1818, and 1819, from which|| Alpine residence, but there are others 
the following tragical pictures are taken :||still more frightful. The snow not only 
About four years ago, by the tempora-|slides from the mountains, but the moun- 
ry damming up of the river Dranse, in|jtains themselves slide down upon the 
one of those valleys which open upon|ivalleys. The most extensive catastrophe 
that of Bagne, the most dreadful effects|jof this kind, that has occurred of late 
were produced. The scantiness of the/|years, took place in 1806, in the meun- 
water that reached the inhabited parts, at|jtain of Rossberg, where a space twice as 
the time when the stream should have||large as the city of Paris, slipped down 
been fullest, gave rise to suspicions ; and,|/at once into the lake of Lowertz, and oc- 
upon ascending to the desert part, a great||casioned the most dreadful devastation. 
lake was found to have accumulated be. ||M. Simond collected the particulars from 
hind an immense barrier of ice, brought||the narrative of Dr. Zay, of Arc, who 
down by the avalanches of the preceding|| was an eye-witness to the terrible dis- 
winter, and which threatened to deluge|| aster. 
the whole country, as soon as this perisha-| 
ble bulwark came to be melted away.| m > 
Immediate measures were taken to open; THE DRAMA. 
a tunnel or gallery through the ice, and) === rae 
so to drain the lake by degrees. But,| ipl ooh rage rt Aly manag we 
though the greatest skill and industry|)  Selauethejaisodenerut rl ea 
were employed, and a very great part of || ——___ 
the accumulated water actually discharged 
by this artificial opening, the whole dike 
at last gave way, on the 16th of June, and|| Covent Garden.—A new tragedy was 
a dreadful inundationensued. The rapid|| brought forward at this theatre on the 11th 
increase of the heat had loosened andj|December, entitled ‘* The Vespers of Pa- 
disengaged several of the huge masses of|\/ermo;’’ from the pen of Mrs. Hemans, a 
which the bulwark was composed, which,||lady whose high poetical talents have 
parting from the rest with loud explosions,||been manifested in various compositions, 
floated up to the surface, and weakened||but particularly in translations from the 
and undermined its foundations. The)jworks.of ancient Welsh Bards. The 
catastrophe was, in this way, in some|iscene of this tragedy lies in Palermo, 
measure foreseen and proviced for ; but,|ithe capital of Sicily, and the adjacent 
when it did coine, it was still sufficiently ||country, ard the events took place in the 
terrible. thirteenth century. The following is an 
At half past four in the evening, aljoutline of the fable :— 
terrible explosion announced the break-|| The piece opens with the arrival of 
ing up of the dike ; and the waters of the}|Count di Procida, who, in the disguise of 
lake rushing through all at once, formedjja Franciscan Friar, is a witness to the 
a torrent 100 feet in depth, which tra-||discontent and murmurs of his country- 
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ly varied. 


of the father. 


lover. 


very interesting character. 


her country. 


talents of the fair author. 








versed the first 18 miles in the space of |/men against the oppression of their con-| feelings ef our countrymen, as it is the 


40 minutes, carrying away 130 chalets, a|querors the French——he endeavours to 
whole forest, and an immense quantity of|/rouse them to vengeance. He next pre- 
earth and stone. Whenit reached Bagne,||sents himself before Vittoria, to whom 
the ruins of all description borne along||he makes himself known, and being in- 
with it, formed a moving mountain 300|/formed by her that she has repulsed the 
feet hivh, from which a column of thick||addresses of Eribert, who, to secure her 
vapour arose, like the smoke of a great||vast possessions, has exerted his power 
fire. Av English traveller, accompanied|to obtain her hand in marriage—he ac- 
by a young artist, Mr. P. of Lausanne,||quainis her with his design to attempt the 
aod a guide, had been visiting the works,|\deliverance of his country. Still dis- 
and on his return was approaching Bagne, ||guised, he obtains an interview with Rai- 
when, turning round by chance, he saw|!mond di Procida, and finding him eager 
the frightful object just described, coming'|to second his views, he discovers himself 
down, the distant noise of which had/to a son who had long thought him dead. 
been lost in the nearer roar ofthe Dranse.||Continuing thus to sound the inclinations 
He clapped spurs to his horse to warn his|jof his countrymen, and having gained 
companions, as well as three other tra-jover to his party Montalbo, Guido, Al-| 
vellers who had joined them. All dis-||berti, and great numbers of the Sicilian 
mounting, scrambled up the mouotain||Nobles, they concert the means to ac- 
precipitately, and arrived in safety beyond||complish their great purpese, and Vitto- 
the reach of the deluge, which, in anjria having consented to second their 
instant filled the valley beneath. Frem|jviews, apparently yields to the addresses 
Bagne the inundation reached Martigny, |jof Eribert, and a day is fixed upon for 
4 leagues in 50 minutes, bearing away in|their nuptials. At the appointed time, 
that space 35 houses, 8 windmills, 95)\the Provencal Nobles being all assem- 
barns, but only nine persons, and very|ibled to celebratethe union of Eribert and 
few cattle, most of the inhabitants having! Vittoria, the Sicilian Nobles, as concert- 
been on their guard. ‘The village of | ed, present themselves in the banqueting 
Beauvernier was saved by a projecting) hall, disguised as masquers, bacchanals, 
rock, which diverted the torrent. Iti&c. They join in the festive scene, 
was seen passing like an arrow by the|when, upon the ringing of the Vesper 
side of the Village, without touching it,| Bell, and a signal from Vittoria, they at- 
though much higher than the roofs of the)jtack and disperse the assembled Nobles, 
houses. The fragments of rocks andjjwnd Eribert is slain. In the mean time, 
stones deposited before reaching Martig-/| Alberti having discovered the plot to De 
py, entirely covered a vast extent of ||Couci, that nobleman musters a body of 
meadows and fields. Here it was divid-||Provencal troops, and repulses the Sici- 
ed ; but 80 buildings of this town were)jlians,in which attack Vittoriais wounded. 
destroyed, and many were injured.|iInterwoven with the main plot of the 
The streets were filled with trees andijpiece, is the story of the loves of Rai- 
rubbish ; but only 34 persons appear tojjmond di Procida and Constance, the for- 





























production of an English lady, whose 
character, by all accounts, for we have 
not the pleasure of a personal acquaint- 
ance, is as much esteemed for her domestic 
virtues as she is admired for her poetical 
genivs. The acting was in general ex- 
cellent. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MEMOIRS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


This wonderful genius possessed in a 
peculiar manner that enthusiasm for bis 
art, without which nothing great can ever 
be produced. He said that painting 
should be practised only by gentlemen, 
and would not receive as pupils any 
young persons who were not either no- 
bly born, or had been liberal] 


and an architect, and in each of these 
arts aimed always at the grand and the 
sublime. He had a design of executing 
a colossal statue of Neptune in the mar- 
ble quarries of Massa Carara, that should 
front the Mediterranean Sea, and be seen 
from the vessels that were passing at a 
great distance. Dante was the favourite 
poet of Michael Angelo, and he appears 
to have transfused into his works, many 
of his magnificent and sublime images. 
Angelo himself wrote verses very well. 
He was in love with the celebrated Mar- 
chioness of Pescara, yet he never suf- 
fered his pleasures to interfere materially 
with his more serious pursuits. He 
was one day pressed to marriage by a 
friend of his, who, amongst other topics, 


of treachery to the cause, and condemn- 
ed to die by the conspirators in the mo- 
ment of their triumph, but is saved from 
an ignominious end by the interference 
ittoria, who just before her death 
orders him to be liberated, which enables 
bim to join his companions in arms—he 
succeeds in rallying them---defeats the 
French troops—is mortally wounded, 
and dies in giving liberty to his country. 
In speaking of the general character 
of this piece, and the manuer in which it 
was performed on the first night of its 
introduction, the London papers remark, 
that it is written with the same vivid 
spirit which characterizes all Mrs. Hem- 
ans’s productions. It abounds with poeti- 
cal passages highly beautiful, yet they are 
perfectly consistent with the characters 
that deliver them, and never interfere 
with the progress of the fable. The 
characters are well drawn and sufficient- 
Procida admirably blends the 
energy of the patriot with the tenderness 
Raimond, with equal 
merit, combines regard for his country 
with filial duty, and the affection of a 
Montalba exhibits a striking por- 
trait of that envy which even patriotism 
cannot subdue, and is such a compound 
of good and bad, as is unfortunately too 
often found in our frai) nature. Constance 
displays the mingled attachment ef a sis- 
ter with devotion to her lover, and is a 
Vittoria is a 
female patriot, whose softer passions are 
blended with resentment for the untime- 
ly death of a lover, and a rooted feeling 
of detestation towards the oppressors of 
It required no common 
share of skill to design these characters 
with such mingled passions, and in our 
opinion they are highly creditable to the 
The plot is 
gradually matured, and the catastrophe, 
though fatal to the more heroic and amia- 
ble characters, yet consoles the mind, 
because they before death have achiev- 
ed their purpose, in restoring liberty to 
their country. Such is the general out- 
jine of a play which must be gratifying to 
the national pride as well as the patriotic 
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works in art. ‘1! have already,”’ repli- 
ed he, ‘*a wife that harasses me, that is, 
my art, and my works are my children.” 
Michael Angelo said one day to his biog- 
rapher Giorgio Vasari, ‘‘ Giorgio, thank 
God that Duke Cosmo has reared thee to 
be the servant of his whims, his architect 
and painter, whilst many of those whose 
lives thou hast written, are doomed to 
pine in obscurity for want of similar op- 
portunities.” Angelo being one day ask- 
ed, whether the copy of the Laocoon, 
by Bacio Bandinelli, the celebrated sculp- 
tor of Florence, was equal te the origin- 
al, coolly replied, ** He who submits to 
follow, is not made to go before.” He 
said, too, orn a similar occasion, ‘‘ The 
man who cannot do well for himself, can 
vever make a good use of what others 
havedone before him.” He used to say, 
‘that oil painting was an art fit for wo- 
men only, or for the rich and idle ;” yet 
he acknowledged that Titian was the 
only paivter. 

On being advised by some of his friends 
to take notice of the insolence of some 
obscure artist, who wished to attract no- 
tice by declaring himself his rival, he 
magnanimously replied, “‘ He who con- 
tests with the mean, gains no victory over 
any one.”’ Being once told of an artist 
who painted with his fingers, ‘‘ Why 
does not the blockhead make use of bis 
pencils ?”’ was the reply. When thisgreat 
artist .first saw the Pantheon at Rome, 
** 1] will erect such a building,” said he, 
** but I will hang it up inthe air.”” With 
what truth he spoke this the dome of St. 
Peter’s will evince; but which, unhappi- 
ly for him, was not executed whilst he 
was living, and to which his original de- 
sign was to append a most magnificent 
portico. Michael Angelo was said to 
have been so consummate a master of 
the art of sculpture that he could make 
a whole length statue without setting his 
points, like all other statuaries. Vige- 
neres thus prefaces his account of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s very forcible and active 
manner of working in marble :— 

* That sculpture is amore difficult and 
dangerous art than painting, appears 
amongst other reasons by the busts of 
Michael Angelo, the most accomplished 
of all the moderns, both in one and in 
the other, for though he excelled in both 
equally, and though he equally divided 
his time amongst them, he has for one 
statue of marble made a hundred figures 
in painting, and well coloured them, as 
jmay be seen in the Last Judgment of the 
Chapel of Sixtus, at Rome, where St. 
Peter and the Prophets that are in the 
ceiling, larger than the life, are more es- 
teemed by the good masters in art than 
ithe Judgment itself, which is without re- 
liefi—The marble, besides, gives more 
trouble, (than clay or wood, and such 
sort of tender matters, and more easy to 
work,) because of its mass, that weighs 
several pounds, and the point of the tool, 
that must be sharpened incessantly at the 
forge. Also the artifice and dexterity 
there is in knowing the grain of the mar- 


ible, and in what direction it should be © 


taken. In this respect I have seen this 


y educated. ia; vine old man, at the f si i 
: age of sixty, chip 
Michael Angelo was a painter, a statuary, off more scales 


from a hard piece of mar- 
ble, in less than a quarter of an hour, 
than three young stone-cutters could do 
in three or four hours ; a thing impossi- 
ble to be conceived unless by one who 
had seen it. He worked with so much 
fury and impetuosity, that | really thought 
he would have broken the block of mar- 
ble to pieces, knocking off at one stroke 
great pieces of marble of three or four 
fingers thick, so near the points that he 
had fixed, that if he had passed ever so 
little over them, he would have been in 
danger of ruining his work, because that 
cannot be replaced in stone as it may in 
stucco and in clay.” 


Michael Angelo’s seal represented 
three rings enclosed one within the other, 
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as expressive of the union which he had 
made in his mind of three different arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
One of the devices on the catafalque of 
this great man exhibited three crowns in 
one shield, with this inscription :— 
« Tergeminis se tollet honoribus.” 
Threefold in honour as in art. 

The late President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, London, carried his veneration for 
this great man so far, that he used to seal 
his letters with bis bead ; and in the pic- 
tare which he painted of himself, for the 
Royal Academy, has represented himself 
standing near a bust of Michael Angelo. 
So impressed was Sir Joshua Reynolds 
with the transcendant powers of Michael 
Angelo, that in the last speech which, 
unfortunately for the lovers of art, he de- 
livered as President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, he thus concludes :—*“ Gentlemen, 
I reflect, not without vanity, that these 
discourses bear testimony of my admira- 
tion of this truly «divine man; and I 
should desire that the last words which I 
should pronounce in this Academy, and 
from this place, might be the name of 
Michael Angelo, Michael Angelo!”— 
Michael Angelo lived to a very great, yet 
very healthy, old age. In the beginning 
of the last century, the Senator Buona- 
rotti caused the vault to be opened at 
Florence in which his body was deposit- 
ed; it was found perfect, and the dress o 
green velvet, and even the cap and slip- 
pers in which he was buried, were en- 
tire. He appeared to have been a small 
well set man, with a countenance of great 
severity. 


pO 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





———— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By seaand shore. each mute and living thing 





DIETETIC USE OF WATER. 


Water is an inestimable benefit to 
health, and as it neither stimulates the 
appetite to excess, nor can produce any 
perceptible effect on the nerves, it is ad- 
mirably adapted for diet, and we ought, 
perhaps, to make it our sole beverage. 
Pure water dissolves the food more, and 
more readily, than that which is saturat- 
ed, and likewise absorbs better the acri- 
mony from the juices—that is to say, it 
is more nutritious and preserves the 
juices in their natural purity; it pene- 
trates more easily through the smallest 
vessels, and removes obstructions in 
them. When taken in large quantity, it 
is a very potent antidote to poison. 

Impure water is of itself impregnated 
with foreign matters which may prove 
prejudicial to health. Hence it loses all 
the advantages ascribed to water ; and it 
would in this case be much better todrink 
beer or any other beverage that is satu- 
rated with nutritive particles rather than 
impure water. We must leave the sto- 
machs of camels to answer for the pre- 
ference given by them to muddy water ; 
for we are assured by Shaw, that these 
animals stir it up with their feet and ren- 
der it turbid before they drink. The 
human economy requires a pure beve- 

e. 

The signs of good water are, that it 
easily becomes hot and cold; that insum- 
mer it is cool, and in winter slightly luke- 
warm ; that a drop dried on a clean cloth 
leaves not the faintest stain behind ; and 
that it has neither taste nor smell. It is 
also a sign of good water that when it is 
boiled it becomes hot, and afterwards 
grows cold sooner than other water. But 
this sign is far more fallible than the evi- 
dence of the quality of water obtained 
by feeling. Singular as this may sound, 
it is very possible to distinguish the pro- 
perties of water by means of this sense. 
_A soft ora hard water is synonymous 
“ with a water, the parts of which adhere 
slightly or closely together. The slight- 
er their adhesion, the less they resist the 


















































the hand, because they may be so much 
the more easily separated. Hard water, 
for instance, makes the skin rough ; soft, 
on the contrary, renders it smooth. The 
former cannot sufficiently soften flesh or 
vegetables ; the latter regularly produces 
this effect. The difference of the ex- 
traneous matters which change the quali- 
ties of water, naturally makes a different 
impression on the feeling ; amd in_ this 
there is nothing that ought to astonish a 
person of reflection. ‘ 

The water of standing pools and wells is 
in general extremely impure, and is ac- 
counted the worst of all. River water 
differs according to the variety of the soil 
over which it runs, and the changes of 
the weather; but though commonly 
drank, it is never pure. Of all impure 
river-waters, those which abound . in 
earthy particles alone are the least in- 
jurious, because those particles are not 
dissolved by the water. In Auvergne, 
near the villages of St. Allire and Cler- 
mont,there is a stream of petrifying quali- 
ty which constructs of itself large bridges 
of stone, and yet it is the only water 
drank by the inhabitants of those places, 
and that without the slightest inconveni- 
ence. If we consider that a stony con- 
cretion is deposited in all our kettles, we 
shall readily conceive, that a water which 
carries stone along with it cannot be very 
pernicious to health, since it is constant- 
ly drank by men and animals. This 
stone in our kettles is really a calcare- 
ous earth, which may be dissolved by 
boiling in them vinegar, or water mixed 
with a small quantity of nitric acid ; and 
as the water deposits it, and does not 
hold it in solution, it can of course do us 
very little injury. 

Next to. well and river-water, both 
which are always impure, rain-water fol- 
lows in the scale of preference. It is 
very impure, and a real vehicle for all 
the pernicious matters that are continu- 
ally floating in the atmosphere. Snows 
water is much purer. Snow is formed 
of vapours which have been frozen be- 
fore they could collect into drops. It is 
in the lower region of the air that these 
drops in falling absorb most of their im- 
purities. The vapours floating in the 
upper atmosphere freeze before they 
reach the mire of the lower. This wa- 
ter is seldom to be had. That which we 
would most strongly recommend for 
drinking, is a spring-water, which de- 
scends from lofty hills, through flints and 
pure sand, and rolls gently along over a 
similar bed of rocks. Such water leaves 
behind all its coarse impurities in the 
sand ; it is a purified rain and snow-wa- 
ter, a fluid crystal, a real cordial, and 
the best beverage for persons in good 
health. 





POISON TREES. 


Although all that has been related of 
the situation, effects, and deadly proper- 
ties, of the, Upas tree, be now proved 
erroneous, there is found in Java a tree 
of which the sap, when properly prepar- 
ed, gives a poisonous drug, as deadly 
as the most violent poison hitherto 
discovered when it is introduced into the 
blood. This fact is proved by the inge- 
nious experiments of Mr. Brodie, made 
several years ago, and recorded in the 
Philosophical Transactions. This sin- 
gular plant, which is called the anchar, 


grows in the eastern part of the island. 


It appears also that the island of Macas- 
sar produces a tree called Arbor Toxica- 
ria, of which the sap may be rendered 
no less mortal than that of the anchar ; 
and furnishes a shrub affording a poison 
more deadly even than the famed Upas. 
The anchar has a perpendicular and 
cylindrical stem, which spreads and di- 
vides into numerous wings near the 
ground, and rises wholly bare, to a 
height of from 60 to 80 feet. If a punc- 
ture be made in the true bark or cortex 





feeling, and the less sensible they are to 


of this tree, near the earth, the celebrat- 


ed poison, or sap, or milky juice, thick 
aad yellowish, but of which the surface 
becomes brown on exposure to the air, 
oozes so plentifully, that a large tree will 
afford a tea-cup full within a short space 
of time. 
of fibrous texture, resembling coarse 
linen, is either worked into ropes, or 








by the common people. 



















































Whilst the inner bark, or liber, 


made into a coarse article of dress, worn 
Poison is made 
from the gum, which alone possesses a 
deleterious quality. The preparation of 
this fatal drug, which proves mortal 
whenever it is introduced into the circu- 
lation by a pointed instrument, is carried 
on only in the eastern part of the Island 
of Java; but the cloth made from the 
fibrous part of the plant is common 
throughout the island. 


—— 


THE AIR PUMP. 


The following effects and phenomena 
of the Air Pump, are related by Dr. 
Hutton, in his Philosophical and Mathe- 
matical Dictionary: In the exhausted 
receiver, heavy and light bodies fall 
equally swift; so a guinea and a feather 
fall from the top of a tall receiver to the 
bottom exactly together. Most animals 
die in a minute or two ; however, vipers 
and frogs, although they swell much, live 
ap hour or two, and after being seeming- 
ly quite dead, come to life again in the 
open air. Snails survive about ten hours ; 
efits, two or three days ; leeches, five or 
six. Oysters live for twenty-four hours. 
The beart of an eel taken out of the bo- 
dy, continues to beat for great part of an, 
hour, and that more briskly than in t 
air. Warm blood, milk, gall, &c. undér- 
go a considerable intumescence and ebul- 
lition. A mouse or other animal, may be 
brought by degrees, te survive longer in 
a rartfied air, than naturally it does. 

Air may retain its usual pressure, after 
it is become unfit for respiration. Eggs 
of silk-worms hatch in vacuo. Vegeta- 
tion stops. Fire extinguishes ; the flame 
of a candle usually goes out in one mi- 
nute, and charcoal in about five minutes. 
Red-hot iron seems, however, net to be 
affected ; yet sulphur and gunpowder are 
not lighted by it, only fused. A match, 
after lying seemingly extinct a long while, 
revives on re-admitting the air. ~ A flint 
and steel strike sparks of fire, as copious- 
ly and in all directions as in air. Magnets 
and magnetic needles act as in air. The 
smcke of an extinguished luminary 
gradually settled to the bottom in a darkish 
body, leaving the upper part of the re- 
ceiver clear and transparent ; and on in- 
clining the vessel sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other, the fume pre- 
serves its surface horizontal after the na- 
ture of other fluids. Heat may be pro- 
duced by attrition. Camphor will not 
take fire ; and gunpowder, though some 
of the grains of a heap of it be kindled 
by a burning glass, will not give fire to 
the contiguous grains. Glow-worms 
lose their light in proportion as the air 
is exhausted; but, on re-admitting the 
air, they presently recover. A bell, on 
being struck, is not heard to ring, or 
very faintly. Waterfreezes. A syphon 
will not run. Electricity appears like 
the aurora borealis. 


;_,__} 


CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS. 
No. IX. 


Nations unacquainted with Fire.-—The 
inhabitants of the Martin Islands, which 
were discovered in 1522, had no idea of 
fire.—Never was astonishment greater 
than theirs when they saw it, on the de- 
scent of Mageilan on one of their islands. 
At first they believed it to be a kind of 
animal, that fixed itself to, and fed upon 
wood! Some of them who approached 
too near being burnt, the rest were ter- 
rified, and durst only look upon it at a 
distance. They were afraid, they said, 
of being bit, or lest that dreadful animal 
should wound them with his violent re- 
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spiration: for these were the first 
tions they formed of heat and flame. The 


assure us, 
the use of fire was lately unknown. 
They say the same of several nations in 
America, particularly of the Amikouans, 
a people of South America, discovered 
but a few years ago. 


Musical Phenomenon.—Paris at this 
moment possesses a real phenomenon, iv 
a young Hungarian, 11, named Leist, 

his child already displays talents of the 
first order as a pianist; but the execu- 
tion of young Leist is not only distinguish- 
ed for rapidity of fingering, which is what 
is admired in a number of performers ; 
he unites to a perfection of lightness and 
firmness of hand an expression which has 
been wanting in other performers whose 
reputation is, nevertheless, very high. 
He composes in the style of the greatest 
masters, and he improves on lessons given 
him with a facility so much the more 
marvellous as the r Bose and grace of ideas 
never fail him. Since Mozart, who as- 
tonished several Courts of Europe at the 
age of eight years, the musical world has 
certainly witnessed nothing so surprising 
as young Leist. Having only recently 
begun to learn the French language, he 
already expresses himself in it with adis- 
tinctness and sometimes with an elegance 
which would do credit to many youths of 
sixteen or eighteen years of age. 


Illustration of the production of gas 
lights.—T 0 imitate in miniature the pro- 
ductiun of gas lights, put mineral coal 
into the bowl of a tobacco-pipe ; cover 
the coal closely with clay, made inte a 
stiff lute, or paste, with water ; and when 
the clay is dry, put the bowl of the pipe 
into the fire, and heat it gradually. Ina 
few. minutes, a stream of carburetted 
hydrogen gas willissue from the endof the 
tobacco-pipe,.ccompaniedwith an aqueous 
fluid, and a tenacious oil or tar. The 
may be set fire to with acandle, and will 
burn with a bright flame. When no more 
gas is disengaged, there will be found, in 
the bowl of the pipe, the coal deprived 
of its bituminous matter, or coke. 


To Clean Marble.—Mix up a quantity 
of very strong soap lees with quick lime, 
to the consistence of milk, and lay it on 
the marble you wish to clean, where it 
may remain 24 or 30 hours; it is after- 
wards to be cleaned with soap and water, 
and it will appear as if new. 


—_—— 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 


FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 
~~ 


Spitzbergen.—Captain Sabine has late- 
ly arrived in England, from Spitzbergen, 
where he had been to ascertain the varia- 
tion of the Pendulum. Rein-deer were 
found in great numbers on the island, and 
kilied by the crew ; the fat on some of 
them was four inches thick. A most 
astonishing circumstance occured, on 
some of the officers visiting and inspect- 
ing the tombs and graves, in which some 
Russians had been buried for 85 years. 
When the lid or grave-stone was remov- 
ed, the body appeared in a perfect state, 
the flesh still remaining, and with a colour 
on the cheek similar to life. All the 
bodies were dressed in the costume of 
the country, with night-caps, boots, end 
stockings on. This wonderful preserva- 
tion of the subject induced Capt. Sabine 
to bring one to England ; also one of the 
tomb grave-stones. 

~— 


Damp in Wells:—The most effectual 
method of dispelling damp from wells is 
by throwing down, or shaking through a 
sieve, about a shovel full of quick lime, 
in a pulverized state. This has been 
known to sacceed when fire-brands and 
other means, commonly restored to, have 
failed. 











ed a machine, 
but makes the cloth superior. 


for the Encouragement of 
in Scotland. About twenty of these ma- 


chines are said to be either working or||happeued to grow in the neighbourhood. 


erecting at Paisley. 


~~ 


New French Polish.—The Parisians||to which the human frame is subject, 
have introduced an entirely new mode of||there are few more tormenting than that 
polishing, which is called plaque, and is||violent itching of the feet, during severe 


‘ to woud precisely what plating is to metal. 


The wood, by some process, is made to||blains, which is alike destructive of com- 


resemble marble, and has all the beauty 
of that article, with much of its solidity. 
It is even asserted by persons who have 


made trial of the new mode, that, with||one ought to be ignorant of it ; it is mere- 


the exception of the actual strength of 
marble, it has no qualities superior to the 
imitation, on which water may be spilled 
without staining, and it will resist scratch- 
ing in the same degree as marble. 


~~ 


New Emerald Colour.—At Venice a 
new method has been discovered for com- 
posing a fine unchangeable emerald co- 
lour. A certain quantity of coffee is 
boiled in river-water—spoiled coffee is 
preferable. By means of a proportionate 
quantity of pure eoda, a green precipi- 
tate is obtained, which is suffered to dry 
for six or seven days on polished marble, 
stirring it occasionally, in order that 


every part may come in contact with the||numerous audience. 


atmosphere, 
new vivacity of tint. 
obtained by this process has resisted the 


action of acids, and even the influence of'||cello. 


light and moisture. 
~~ 


Salt Mines in France.—M. Chaptal, in 


ich not only supersedes||servation, the use of the Farina in ren- 
entirely the use of draw-boys in weaving,||dering the Pistullum productive, Baal 
A model|jwould not have been found guilty of 
of the machine has been forwarded toj\crime, but the accident would have been 
Edinburgh, to be inspected by the trustees||attributed to the cause, the fortuitous im- 

Mentinctare pregnation of the Brassica Florida by the 


rom which it receives al|\were awarded, the pupils performed 
The green lake}|several pieces of music. 





Farina of the Brassica Longifolia, which 


~— 


Itching Feet.—Among the minor evils 


frosty weather, caused by incipient chil- 


fort and inimical to study. There is, 
however, a specific for the evil so simple 
and at the same time so cheap, that no 


ly one part muriatic acid mingled with 
seven parts of water, with which the 
feet must be well rubbed for a night or 
two, before going to bed, and perfect re- 
lief will be experienced. The applica- 
tion must of course be made before the 
skin breaks, and it will be found not only 
to allay the itching, but to prevent the 
farther progress of the chilblains, The 
feet may be a little tender for a short 
time, but this slight inconvenience will 
soon disappear. 


¢ eR 
Instruction of the Blind. —The distribu- 


tion of prizes at the school for the Blind 
in Paris took place recently before a 





After the prizes 


One youth dis- 
tinguished himself greatly on the violon- 
Several eminent musical profes- 
‘sors, who were present, expressed the 
highest approbation, and predicted the 
future reputation of the boy. 


—— 





the name of a committee lately made a 
report to the Academy of Sciences in Pa-|| Ingenuity of the Dog.—Mr. Mitchell, 
ris, on the rock salt of the mine discover-||dyer, Port-street, Stirling, has been in 
edin May, 1820, at Vic, inthe department||the practice for many years, of having 
of the Meurthe. There are four sorts,|\the operation of grinding his indigo per- 
white, half white, gray, and red. The|/formed by a dog. The machine is ex- 
whole is — pure and peculiarly fit) tremely simple, and seems fully adequate 
for the table. The half white and the/jto the purpose intended, It consists of a 
ray contain some extraneous substances,||large wheel, about 21 feet in circum- 
ut in less quantity than sea salt, so that|ference, and 15 inches broad. The 
they may be used without danger, Even||wheel is connected with a metal vessel, 
the red may be used without inconve-|jin which the indigo is placed, and three 
nience, being purer than common salt. Aj} 18Ib. shots, all of which the dog puts in 
valuable quality of the minera! sali of ||motion when necessary. This is per- 
Vic is, that it is not deliquescent, or that||formed by his entering the wheel, the 
it does not attract the humidity of the at-| breadth of which is 15 inches, gives him 
mosphere, which gives the consumer an/jample space. He commences slowly at 
advantage of 10 percent. In short, the}/first, by throwing his feet forward as in 
use of the salt of Vic in the arts and agri-|'the act of running. His weight in this 
culture will be very advantageous. The'||manner acts as a lever on the axle of the 
mine occupies an extent of above 30) wheel, and the action of going round 
square leagues, and its thickness is such||having once commenced, which is soon 
thatit may be worked for several thousand)/done, he increases its rapidity to an 
years without being exhausted. jjastonishing extent, by increasing the 
ss | quickness of his pace, which at times is 
= so far as to exhibit him as if at 











Advantage of Science.—Baal, a garden-||his utmost speed. In this way, he has 
er at Brentford, in Middlesex, baving}imuch more command over the wheel 
cultivated a remarkably fine cabbage,|ithan the stoutest man could by means of 
sold a quantity of the seeds to several/ja handle attached to the axlein the or- 

rdeners about the suburbs of London.|/dinary way. 

“hey committed them to the ground after a 
the usual manner; but instead of the 
Florida, the sort Baal had made them be- 
lieve would spring up, they proved to be 
chiefly the Brassica Longifolia. His 
incensed customers, in a bocly, instantly 
commenced, in Westminster Hall, a pro- 
secution against him. The unfortunate 
man being unable to prove his innocence 
before the judges, the court found him 
guilty of fraud ; and he was condemned, 
not only to restore the price given for 
the seeds, but likewise obliged to pay 
each gardener for the loss of time, and 
for the ground that had been uselessly 
occupied. 


Sea Sickness.—Dr. Thomson, in his 
travels in Sweden, mentions the following 
remedy for sea sickness. It is brisk 
bottled porter, a few glasses of which 
taken after the sickness has continued a 
day or so, | have never seen it fail to pro- 
duce almost immediate relief. This may, 
perhaps, depend in some measure on 
the briskness of the porter ; but, certain- 
ly, not altogether, for ale, though equally 
brisk, has not the same effect. 


~~ 


Leaning Tower of Pisa.—In the city 
His character and circum-|of Pisa there is a round tower of eight 


stances were consequently ruined, whichjjstories of pillars, 180 feet high, inclining 


caused him to pay aa untimely debt tojiso much out of ihe perpendicular, that 
nature. 











steps within, of so gentle an ascent, that 
it is said that a horse could mount with 
ease. In going up, the inclination of the 
tower is found to be considerable, but in 
coming down still more so. It appears 
on the upper side as if you were ascend- 
ing, and on the lower side you feel as if 
you would fall headlong. On the top it 
has a fearful slant ; and but for the iron 
railing which surrounds it, few would 
venture to trust themselvesthere. The 
base on the lower side appears sunk in 
the ground above six feet. It is built of 
marble, and has stood more than six 
hundred years without fissure or decay. 
having been raised in 1174. It is sup- 

ed to have sunk, when built as high 
as the fifth story ; and the architect had 
the boldness and the skill to complete it 
in the direction it had taken. , 


—~ 

Animal Life.—The following is a scale 
of the average duration of animal life 
from the most celebrated writers on natu- 
ral history. A hare will live 10 years; 
acat 10; a goat 8; an ass 30; a sheep 
10; aram 15; a dog from 14 to 20; a 
bull 15; an ox 20; swine 25; a pigeon 
8; a turtle-dove 25; a patridge 25; a 
raven 100; a goose 100. 


LITERATURE. 


If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. 








Marquis D’Aroens. 





POETICAL ENTHUSIASM. 


Moliére, the French poet, had a house 
in the village of Autenil, where he 
frequently gave suppers to the best 
Parisian company; but as, from his 
weak health, he was restricted to a milk 
diet, the honours of the entertainment 
generally devolved on his friend Cha- 
pella, who was visiting him one evening, 
together with Nantouillet, Despreaux, 
Baron, and other distinguished charac- 
ters. Moliére retired early, leaving his 
frienls to the enjoyment of good wine 
and sprightly conversation. After a 
pretty free circulation of the glass, the 
miseries of life became the subject of 
discourse, and the whole company was 
soon infected by the wild reveries of the 
most gloomy philosophy. ‘‘ Why,” ex- 
claimed Chapelle, “not terminate our 
existence and our sufferings at once ? 
The river is not a hundred yards distant ; 
let us go, my friends, and plunge into its 
waters !”” The enthusiasm of the intoxi- 
cated poet spread like wild-fire ; the mo- 
tion was applauded, and whilst they were 
embracing and taking leave of each ether, 
Baron, who was the most sober of the 
party, ran up to Moliére, who appeared 
amongst his friends at the instant they 
were proceeding to carry their resolution 
into effect. ‘* How!’ said he, “‘ am I to 
be excluded from this noble project, 
which will immortalize us ? I'll go with 
you ; why should I desire te live more 
than yourselves? But hold ; a thought 
strikes me. 





and it is almost unnecessar 


hearty breakfast. 
Coincidences and Imitations in English 
Writers. 


One murder makes a villain—millions, a hero, 


Porteus.||zephyr’s kiss. 


One to destroy is murder by the law ; 

Aad gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe. 

To murder thousands takes a specious name ; 
War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 











Had the judges been at all ap-jithe top projects fifteen feet over the base. 


The way up to the top is by a flight 


Young. 
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No pale-fac’d sun does in stolen beams appear, 
Or with dim taper scatter darkness there. 


No light—but rather darkness visible. 


Aad chiefly thou, O Spirit! that dost prefer, 
Before all temples, the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, forthou know’st: what in me is dark 
Hlumine : what is low, raise and support, 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal providence, 

And justify the ways of God to Man. 


Yet ob! most Spirit, pure lamp of light, 
Eternal spring of grace and wisdem, true, 
Vouchsafe to shed into my barren spright, 

Some little drop of thy celestial dew, 

That may my rhymes with sweet infuse embrew, 
And give me words, equal unto my thought, 

To tell the marvels of they mercy wrought. 


Milton. 


er. 
Thick as autumnal] leaves, that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, Milton. 


In numbes like autumnal leaves. 

Chapman’s Homer. 
His tongue dropped manna, Milton. 
Words flowed,than honey sweeter,from his tongue. 
Homer. 


LITERARY BULLS. 


A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 

Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won. 
This celebrated couplet was probably 
foisted upon Blackmore ; for it is said not 
to exist in any of his works. It is true 
that this point must remain in some de- 
gree uncertain ; for who would read all 
Blackmore’s Epics to ascertain it? Ma- 
lignity, however, is ever diligent ; and if 
he had really written the couplet, its ex- 
istence would scarcely have been ques- 
tioned at this day. It would not be diffi- 
cult to produce genuine instances of al- 
most equal absurdity, \rom the works of 
our best writers. Take a specimen or 
two :— 


Eight callow infants fill’d the mossy nest, 
Herself the ninth. 


When first young Marc, in his noble mind, 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome design’d. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
Obey'd as subjects by thy subjects be, 

But know that J alone am king of me. Dryden. 
A horrid silence first invades the ear. ibid. 
Nor yet perceived the vital spirit fled, 

But still fought on, nor knew that he was dead. 
Every monumental inscription should be writ- 
ten in Latin; for that being a dead language 7 
will always live. Johnson’s Life of Pope. 
Turn from the gittering bribe your scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold what gold can never buy. 

These observations were made by favour of a 
contrary wind. Tour to the Hebrides, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 








Mr. Epitor,—Looking over my Porte- 
|feuille afew days ago, | found the fol- 
lowing sketch of a country jaunt. If 
you deem it worth copying in your jour- 
nal, and it be not too Jong, it is at your 
service. Prorevs. 


EXCURSION. 


“ How beautiful is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself!” 
Manfred, 
On a delightful morning in the latter 
part of last spring Julia and myself set off 
in a gig, to visit ber aunt who lived in the 


Will not posterity say, that mountainous parts of New-Jersey. All 

we were impelled to this glorious act,|jmature was animated ; the vegetation had - 
rather by the influence of wine than//started into life, and was verdant and 

philosophy ? No, my friends, let us now//fresh ; the birds were gay and musical, 

go to bed, and in the morning we will and sheep and lambkins were gamboling 

drown ourselves, soberly and seriously.” in the meadows. } 
After some debate, the advice was taken,||/ragrant and exhilarating, and was ren- 
to add, that|\dered melodious by the twitter of the 
the next morning, in lieu of plunging into||Blue-Jay, the occasional whistle of his 
the river, these Bacchanalian philoso-||favourite ‘‘ Bob-white’” by the Quail, 
phers felt more inclined to laugh at their||and the delicious roundelay of the bright 
folly, and indulge in the delights of a||feathered Goldfinch. 


The morning air was 


As we road along we were charmed by 
the face of the country : here an orchard 
laden with growing fruit, and there a 
field of wheat, of lively green, waving 
to and fro with the passing wind, like the 
summer’s sea which is undulated by the 
On one side we would 
see a vast wood, enshrouded in a misty 
gloom ; on another, irregular acclivities, 
some crowned with the tall and tapering 
cedar, and others cultivated by the hand 
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vegetation. ; 

We journied along, thus engaged with 
the adjacent scenery, and I delighted 
more especially with my agreeable and 
beautiful companion. At length we as- 
cended the hills, which had generally a 
rugged appearance, and exhibited all the 
wild and variegated features of moun- 
tain scenery. They gave us a just, 
though inadequate, idea of the rude and 
lofty majesty of the Andes and the Ap- 
penine. We stopped occasionally as we 
travelled upwards, to look back on the 
landscape, and observe in detail its di- 
versified charms. There, were bold and 
magnificent outlines, which actually as- 
cended inte sublimity; and here, the 
scene was softened into beauty by the 
products which the hand of man had call- 
ed into life. The view was a fine one, 
and constituted a picture eminently beau- 
tiful and grand: my eye lingered upon it 
until it was filled with the sight. Now I 
dwelt on one point, and now on another ; 
now on the stream which at a distance 
flowed smoothly along andglittered in the 
rays of the sun, with the angler on its 
shore, drawing the finny tribe from their 
liquid abode ; and now on the dark fo- 
rest, the hillock, the horses browsing on 
the plains, and, in some places, boys driv- 
ingcattle to their pastures. My feelings, 
as I thus gazed, became more ethereal, 
and my thoughts and ideas underwent a 
wonderful expansion. The vastness of 
the prospect filled my mind with senti- 
ments of admiration ; its beauty with sen- 
sations of pleasure ; and both with feel- 
ings of ‘gratitude and devotion. It was a 
subject worthy the happiest efforts of the 
pencil of Claude. 


But we continued to travel along, 
climbing with tardy tread the steep ele- 
vation. Sometimes we drove upon a 
sylvan and unfrequented road, under 
overhanging branches which shielded us 
from the rays of the sun, and sometimes 
we skirted the wood, catching a transient 
glimpse of the wide landscape below. 
** The beauty of these hills” said I, sur- 
veying theirirregular sides, “‘ reminds me 
of the dreams of my boyhood.” ‘* There 
is, indeed,” replied Julia, ‘* something 
poetical in the fantastic wildness of their 
appearance. We behold in the very re- 
ality the romantic imagery of the musing 
mind.” ‘One could almost imagine he 
was climbing the Appeuine itself; but 
we want the mysterious and dreary fa- 
bric of Udolpho to give character to the 
scene.” ‘I perceive,”’ returned Julia, 
with a smile, “that you are indulging in 
romantic recollections ; but, though you 
might admire the castle itself, 1 fancy 
you would hardly desire to encounter its 
worthy inhabitants.” ‘ Why, certes, 
Miss Julia,” I replied, ‘I can dispense 
with their company just now; particu- 
larly,” L added, as my eye fell on tne 
beautiful countenance of my companion 
—‘‘ particularly as I have in charge a 
lady of a presence so fair. She blushed 
most interestingly, but without affecting 
to notice the spontaneous tribute which 
1 had, as it were from the impulse of im- 
mediate admiration, involuntarily paid to 
her beauty, she exclaimed, pointing be- 
fore us,—** Yonder is the dwelling of 
aunt Gertrude,”’ and I could just discern 
a house through the branches ef the 
trees. We arrived at the door in due 
time, and were warmly greeted by the 
agreeable hostess. 

The spot where this lady (a maid of 
about forty) lived, was one which a phi- 
losopher and a man of taste would select 
for his abode. It was on the border of 
a wood which seemed as if it had stood 
since the ecreation itself, so heavy, vene- 
rable, and high, were its branching oaks. 
The melancholy note of the black feath- 
ered crow, and the plaintive wail of the 
lonely dove, were the music that echoed 
through its solitary shade. I was in ap 
ecstasy when I stood in this enchanting 
seclusion, and exclaimed with emthusiasin 


the husbandman; and covered with|| 






existence, aloof from the turmoils and 
conflicts of a discordant world!” From 
sources far within, a brook, several feet 
wide, wound its way over a bottom of 
pebbles and sand, and its murmers, in 
the stillness, sounded ineffably sweet! 
Before the house was a garden filled with 
the choicest flowers, which loaded the 
air with a fragrance, 


‘Sweet as Arabian gales when fruits are ripe.” 


And beyond the garden was a small bed 
of grass shadowed by willow and poplar 
trees, and bordered by plants that 
blossom in the shade; amongst the 
rest, the modest and lovely convolvulus. 
A few paces from this shady green, the 
brook that I have mentioned stole on- 
ward from the wood, sometimes conceal- 
ed under overhanging shrubbery, and 
sometimes showing its limpid bosom to 
the eye, till it was lost down the crags of 
the mountain’s side. At one end of the 
house was a vista, through which could 
be seen the lowland country till it was 
misty in distance, and at the other the 
cliffs rose far up in the air. 

The situation of this mansion pleased 
me exceedingly; for it was secluded from 
the busyandunthinking crowd thatintrude 
on us in town; and yet so wild and so 
magnificent was the scenery around it, 
so inducive was it to contemplation, ad- 
miration, and enthusiasm, that the mind 
amidst its beauties would always find em- 
ployment, and would never be stagnated 
by that ‘ soul-subduing monotony” which 
is so often the companion of solitude, 
and so terrible a foe. 


We found aunt Gertrude very sociable, 
and remarkably well informed. She 
could speak on topics of conversation 
alike fanciful and learned, and displayed 
a mind of strong intuitive power, improv- 
ed and enriched by elegant acquirements. 
It was a surprising circumstance to hear 
in these Alpine recesses the notes of a 
piano forte skilfully played on, and to 
see on the walls of a mansien in the moun- 
tains of New-Jersey, paintings that re- 
called a train of classical and poetical as- 
sociations. The parting of Hector from 
Andromache; the destruction of that 
bane of his country, Cesar, by the hands 
of the virtuous Brutus and his patriotic 
associates; and the sanguinary Marius, 
brooding over his fallen fortunes on the 
ruins of Carthage, were here delineated 
by ahand to which the pencil was fami- 
liar; andthat hand belonged to none other 
than aunt Gertrude herself. They indi- 
cated throughout a just conception of cha- 
racter, a discriminating eye, severely 
correct in the distribution and appropria- 
tion of light and shade, of colours and 
drapery, and an experienced hand. 

** Permit me to congratulate you,” I 
said, ‘‘on the retreat you have chosen ; 


shall never forget flavour of her tarts 


and custards,) we bade her * Good-by,” 
and, slowly descending these Alps in 
miniature, travelled towards home. But 
soon after we arrived on level ground, 
the evening set in, and the radiant moon 
appeared in heaven. How beautiful 
was the night! Here and there a star 
was to be seen, and the yast concave was of, 
lovely blue! Sometimes the whipperwill 
would fill the welkin with his voice, and 
the ominous bat spread his wings over 
our head. Instead of the whistle and 
the twitter of the morning birds, we 
— greeted by the cries of the katy- 
4 . 

I am acreature of susceptible tem- 
perament; and the effect of the silvery 
moonlight on my feelings, was, as usual, 
vivid in the extreme. 1 forgot my earth- 
ly nature, and for the time was nothing 
but soul, I wished to fly into upper air, 
and float through immeasurable space ; 
to waft myself on pinions of down high 
into heaven, and dwell for ever in purit 
there. I would look down on the world, 
and regard its little inhabitants as things 
of clay, which were animated by strange 
and wayward passions, and were unac- 
quainted with their true and exalted des- 
tinies. 

** What a beautiful view!” said Julia, 
pointing to an enclosure where horses 
were grazing, and which was divided by 
astream that fell over a ledge of rocks, 
two or three feet high, ‘‘ What a beauti- 
ful view!” Her remark was a keen re- 
proach of my ungallant reveries. 

1 started, and found myself, not at the 
portals of paradise, or reposing on a cloud, 
but absolutely on earth. What a fall 
was there! | rubbed my eyes: “ Am I 
here? oh yes !—a fine view ; afine view 
indeed! I thought { was among the stars; 
yes, a pretty cascade that! You are fond 
of the picturesque, Julia?” ‘1 am very 
fond of such scenes as this—’tis so se- 
rene, “tis so lovely.”” ‘* You-have a 
fine taste, Julia, but this view, though tru- 
ly elegant, might be greatly improved.” 
“Indeed ? and what could add beauty to 
a landscape like this?” ‘* Why to see 
you, Julia, gathering roses on the bank of 
that current, or walking with him, eh? 
in that sloping meadow.” ‘ You’re a 
flatterer,’’ she said with a smile. 


I] gave my steed ‘‘the cord,” as the 
whip is technically called, and we soon 
were at home. We sat down to a colla- 
tion of strawberries, cream, and so forth, 
and shortly retired te bed. Sleep soon 
closed my eys, and my dreams—oh how 
delightful were my dreams! .... 


Ee 
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its manifold and various attractions have 
charmed me entirely.”’ ‘It is indeed a 
happy abode, which | would not exchange 
for the finest mansion in town. I have 
to consult no one in the selection of my 
enjoyments or pursuits. Impertinence 


THE MINERVA. 
—~—>— 
A wish having been frequently expressed by 
our Subscribers, that we should alter the form 
of our journal from quarto to octavy, being a 





and folly which, in a populous city, en- 
slave even the most independent mind, 
can have no effect on me here.” “It is 
an admirable retreat,” I replied ; ‘in the 
morning you can employ yourself in the 
culture of your plants, and are gratified 
with the musical tongues of these beauti- 
ful canaries ; when the sun becomes too 
warm for exposure, you can have re- 
course to music, to painting, or to books. 
And besides, when your mind shall re- 
lapse into thoughts of serious and solemn 
import (for where is the cultivated mind 
that does not seriously think ?) you can 
wander in the shades of this magnificent 
forest, which assimilate so truly with a 
meditative mood. Your selection is a fine 
one indeed.” 

We amused ourselves in examining the 
domains of aunt Gertrude; and after par- 
taking, during the day we arrived and 





imakes its appearance. 


more convenient size, we have resolved to 
meet their views on the 10th of April next, the 
day on which the 1st oumber of Vol. III. 
A new seRies of the 
Minerva will then commence, and continue 
to be published in strict conformity with our 
original plan of arrangement. Each number 
will contain 16 pages octavo, making two 
handsome volumes in the year, for which title 
pages and tables of contents will be prepared. 
The paper will be of a superior quality, and 
the work printed on a new and handsome 
type. 

As the Minerva is intended for the library, 
a limitted number of copies will be printed, 
so that no subscription can in future be receiv- 
ed for a less period than a year; and this early 
notice is given that our present patrons, and 
those intending to become so, may regulate 











the next one, of her excellent cheer, (I 


themselves accordingly. It may also be stat- 
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ed, that arrears are expected to be discharged 
before the close of the present volume, and 
the original terms of payment, in advance, 
complied with by all who wish to be continued 
on our list of Subscribers. As there will be no 
agents in the country for the Minerva after 
the close of the present volume, subscribers 
are requested to make remittance (post paid,) 
to the publishers, Bliss and White, New-York. 
: —_ 

No. 49 Vol. II. of the Miwenva will contain 
the following articles: 

PorvutarR TaiEes.—-Mariotio and Ganosze, 
The Dean of Badajoz. The Young Auvergnat. 


THE TRAvVELLER.-—Dreadful Catastrophes 
among the Alps. No. 11. 


Tue Drama.—-Paris Theatres; January 
1824. 

BroGRaPuy.—Memoirs of Rafael Del Riego. 

ARTS AND Scraences.—Effects of Heat and 
Cold on Animal Life. No. 1. On two new 
Coloured Test papers. Breeding of Leeches. 





Curiosities for the Ing Scientific Notices 
from Foreign Journals 
LITERATURE.—The ife; by Mr. Galt. 


Portry.—To Mary; by “Sinclair.” The 
Parting, from Metastasio ; by “ Myrene.” Ase 
tronomy; writtea in a Lady’s Album ; by.“ Lau- 
rence ;” with other pieces. 

GLEANER, Recornp, Enigmas, CuHrono- 
LOGY. 


THE RECORD. 


——-A thing of Shreds and Pate) es! 








Salt can be manufactured at the Ononduigua 
Springs and vended on the shores of the Hud- 
son and at New-York, at so low a rate as en- 
tirely to exciude Liverpool salt from the 
market, with profit to the manufacturer. 

The Medical Society of this State has offer- 
ed a premium of $50 for the best dissurtation 
on the History, Causes, and Treatment of 
the Hooping-Cough; and $50 for the best 
dissertation on the Remote and Existing 
Cawses of Phthisis Pulmonalis. 

The canal to unite the waters of the Chesa- 
peake and Deleware bays, is already contract- 
ed for, and a number of hands are now 
employed in clearing the ground. 

Conway meets with great encouragement 
at Boston. His first appearance there was in 
Hamiet. 

Mr. Kean is daily expected in the United 
States, 

M de Humboldt has discovered in Santa 
Fe a tree which abundantly affords a milky 
juice, similar in its properties to the milk of 


jjanimals, and employed for the same 


Warm water is preferable to cold water, as 
a drink, for persons who are subject to d . 
tic and bilious complaints ; and answers r 
as adiluent for removing obstructions in the 
urinary secretion in cases of stone and gravel. . 


MARRIED, 


Mr. Charles I. Burt to Miss Mary Ann Sal 
Mr. Benjamin Tuzo to Miss Reules J. Tasdiaten. 
Capt. Ebenezer Pettingill to Miss Maria 
Greggs. 
Mr. Lewis Baldwin to"Miss Ruti: Bri > 
Mr. Charles Mapes to Miss A. Luff. ee 
Mr. William H. Morris to Miss Eliza Proctor. 
M. Joshua R. Holden to Miss Mary M’Cabe. 
na Mordecai L. Marsh to Miss Julia Ann 
outh. 
Mr. Elias Van Blarcom to Miss Elizabeth 
Garrison. 
= bee Lge vd to Miss Mary Dick. 
Mr. Abel B. Stone to Miss Tryphelea Appelle. 
Mr. William G. Chalmers io Miss Abigail Dd. 
Austin, 
Mr. Isaac Carhartt to Miss Susan W. Burt. 


DIED, 


come Conieme Macy. 

r. James M’Donough, aged 79 years, 

Mr. John Machett, aged 89 years 

Mr. William Redstone, aged 76 years. 

Mrs. Susannah Akerly, aged 72 years. 

Mr. Joseph West, aged 42 years. 

Mrs. Aun Delamater, aged 6” years, 

Mrs. Mary Baldwin, aged 51 years, 

Mrs. Mary Comstock, ‘aged 36 years. 

Mrs. Ruth Whitehorne, dged 76 years. 

Mr. John Felty, aged 35 years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Arthur. 

ar mer, aged 62 years. 
ichard Furman, Esq. 66 years. 

Mr. David Anderson, wars 

Miss Eliza Hamilton, aged 11 years, 

Mrs. Sarah Quereau, aged 30 years. 

Mr. Aaron Bennet, Printer, aged 32 years. 

Mr. James Graham, aged 31 years. 

Mr. Alexander Wiley, aged 80 years. 
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POETRY. 
“Itisthe gift of POETRY to hallow every picee in 
whicn it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 


eXquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
ft a tint more magical thau the blush of morning.” 








For the Minerva. 


To 


‘+ ——- The wave must roll 
And ocean's barrier intervene, 
But stil) with thee shall go my soul 
Through every clime—through angry conan” 
PLORIO. 


When all my sorrows shall in silence sleep, 

And faults be buried in oblivion’s shade; 

Let friendship still in watchful vigils keep— 
The vow unbroken she to we hath made. 
Esteem’d of Heaven, oh! let me in that hour 
Rest on thy bosom, whilst iny parting soul 
Hangs on tne sad farewell that ends thy pow’r! 
On the fond heart, thou once reigned uncontroll’d. 


Unhappy though I’ve been, thy charms have still 
Smoothed my rough path, by way-ward fortune 
*T was only thou could e’er content my will, [trac’d 
Or calm my brow upon life’s dreary waste. 

No sculptor shall with cost!y marble deck 

My lowly bed, nor pompous banner wave ; 

My last fond prayer is this, that friendship dear 
May drop a tear on Marion’s humble grave ! 





SINCLAIR. 
Forthe Minerva. 


THE TRAVELLER. 


las 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home.” Thomson. 


The snow-drift was deep, and the sun in the west; 
The roads were deserted, and cheerless, and still: 
No murmur wes heard, but the wind’s hollow blast; 
No voice, but the Traveller's, weary and chill. 


With his eye lifted up to the God of the storm; 
While he pillow'd his head on the cold fleece below ; 
The prayer of his heart, as he breathed it, was warm ; 
Vet the lip, as it spoke, was a crystal of anow. 


The wife of his love! in her fondness and bloom ; 
Whose cou! beat in rapture at sound of his step; 
Whose eye watch'd the wild warring storm in its gloom, 
Could her tears but embalm him in Death's icy sleep. 


And the child of his hope, the dear magnet of life ; 
Whose smiles threw a sun-shine on toil and on care: (strife. 
Could that chiid brave the wind and the clouds in their 
And speak peace to bissoul, though all Nature's at war. 


But the child of his hope, nor the wife of his love, 
Nor the friead of his youth, nor the stranger is near: 
Vet the Spirit that rides on the whirlwind above 
Will abroud his cold corpse, aud will watch at his bier. 
Tutnoy. 
allio 
SYMPATHY. 


Away with the pleasure that is not partaken ! 
There is no enjoyment by one only ta‘en ; 
llove, in my mirth, to see gladness awaken 
On lips, and in eyes, that refleet it again. 
When we sit by the fire, that so cheerily biazes 
On our cozy hearth-ftone, with its innocent glee, 
Oh! how my soul wat’, while my eye fondly gazes, 
To see my delight i¢ partaken by thee! 


And when, as how often, I eagerly listen 
To stories thou read'st of the dear olden day, 
How delightful to see our eyes mutually glisten, 
And feel that affection has sweeten'd the lay ! 
Yes, love—and when wand'ring at even or morning, 
Through forest or wild, or by waves foaming white, 
T have fancied new beauties the landscape adorning, 
Because I have seen thou wast glad in the sight. 


And how often in crowds, where a whisper offendeth, 
And we fain would express what there might not be said, 
How dear is the glance that none else comprehendeth, 
And how sweet is the thought that is secretly read! 
Then away with the nieasure that is not partaken ; 
There is no enjoyment by one only ta’en ; 
I love, in my mirth, to see gladness awakea 
On lips, aad in eyes, that reflect it again. 


—~— 


THE AZURE BELL. 


How white, sweet love, is the hawthorn bush! 
And bright is the Azure Bell! 
And fragrant the breeze 
As it sighs o’er the leas; 
And the song of the thrush 
Trills sweet from the trees, 
As we rove through coppice and dell. 


Thou art fair, sweet love, as the hawthorn is white; 
And thy voice is a musica) spell ! 
And fragrant thy breath 
As the bloom on the heath ; 
And thy eye so bright 
La its silken sheath, 
Is as blue as the Azure Bell., 


We must part, sweet love, at this hawthern tree, 
But I swear by yoo Azure Bell, 














No more to be ours, 
By the trili of yon thrush 
Avid ‘otiage and flowers, 
To love tuee for ever—farewell! 
—~_- 
EVENING, 
How sweet is that tint which we view in the west, 
When Sol yields his \ustre to Cyathia's reign, 
And the lowing of herds whilst retiring to rest, 
Is mingled with songs of the toil-wearied swain. 
How soft are the zephyrs which waft far away, 
The note«f the Robin who warbles so sweet ; 
As perched on the branches he sings his last lay, 
Ere he wings his sweet flight to the ivied retreat. 
In moments like these, let me calmly repose, 
On the soft verdant baak and contemplate my lot, 
Till Cyothia uorivall'd her silver-beam throws, 
Then retrace the way back tomy own peaceful cot. 


~—_ 
THE TEMPEST. 


Against the rock tt.+ foaming billows dash, 
Wider and wider spreads the gloom profound : 
Save when illumin’d by the forky fash, 
While peais of thunder ‘mong the cliffs resound. 
See yonder wretches, ‘mid the tempest dark, 
Upon the yeasty surge at random tost; 
See in the breakers shatter‘d is their bark, 
Great Heav'n, bave mercy on them—they are lost! 
Yet, one escapes—to yonder plank he clings, 
He disappears—again bebold him rise; 
In vain, in vain the helpless band be wrings, 
Mark bia last effort—ah, he sinks, he dies! 


~~ 


THE CHASE. 
On, on to the chase! fer the ougie is sounding, 
The wild deer is started, and files like the wind, 
Over brushwood and brake with fleet foot he is bounding, 
Mocking Huotsieao aud hound, who toil panting behind. 
He bas clear'd the aark forest—the branches still quiver, 
Where bis wide-spreadiog antlers have toss’d them aside; 
And the foam is yet white on the brink of the river, 
Where desp’rate and mauden’d, be plung’d in tif tive. 
But, alas, noble victim! thy spirit is failing— 
Thy struggle for life and free4om is vain : 
Thy courage, thy swiftness, thy strength unavailing, 
Thou never shalt bouad through the forest again. 
ee 
FRAGMENTS. 
The lightsare fair in my father’s hall, 
The red wine is bright to see ; 
But I'll fee like a bird and leave them all, 
My Ocean Love! tor thee. 
There is goid around my siiken robe, 
And white pearls are iu my hair; 
And they say that gems and the broidered vest 
Are women’s chiefest care ; 


But dearer to me is one silent smile 
Of thine eagle eye than them all ; 

And dearer the deck of thy bark to me 
Thao my father’s lighted hail. 


1 have no home now but thy arma, 
And they are the world to me; 

And be thou but true, L'il never regret 
All, dear love! | have left for thee. 


—_ 
THE GALLEY. 
(From the Spanish.) 
Ve mariners of Spain, 
Bend strongly on your oars, 
Aud bring my love again, 
For he lies among the Moors, 


Ve galleys fairly built, 
Like castles on the sea, 

O great will be your guilt 
If ye bring him not to me. 


The wind is blowing strong, 

The breeze will ease your oars; 
O swiftly fly along, 

For he lies among the Moors. 


The sweet breeze of the sea 
Cools every cheek but mine; 
Hot is its breath te me, 
As I gaze upon the brine. 


Lift up, lift up your sails, 
And bend upon your oars; 
© lose not the fair gale, 
For he lies among the Moors. 


It is a narrow strait, 

1 see the blue hills over; 
Your coming Ill await, 

And thank you for my lover. 


To Mary I will pray, 
While ye bend upon your oars, 
*T will be a blessed day, 








If ye bring him from the Moors. 





THE INCONSTANT LOVER. 
Love says, thy cheek is like the rose, 
As brilliant as the sun thine eye ; 
Lave says, thy speech like music flows, 
Thy form with Venus’s might vie ; 
In short, in mind, and form, and face, 
Love says thou art almost perfection ; 
And e’en in thy defects can trace 
A something which must win affection. 


But Love is gone !—And now I fear 

That Love was much deceived in thee, 
Or suce thy charms to me appear 

Less brilliant than they used to be; 
Thy face is fair enough, I own,— 

Thy eyc, thy form, do very well,— 
But then I could, at least, name One 

Who doth thy every charm excel, 

—- 
ZEPHYR AND TWILIGHT. 

The time was eve, and the sun had set 

In splendour joyously bright, 
When Zephyr and Twilight cheerfully met, 

And laugh’d at approaching night. 
They danc’d in the air—young Zephyr breath’d 

The perfume he stole from earth; 
And around his brows the jessamine wreath’d, 

Whose flow’rs then newly had birth. 

O bliss! how delighted were they ! 

"Till Night ia the west 
Display’d her dark crest, 

And hid in her bosom the beauty of day. 


Young Zephyr wing’d round, as the day left earth 
And Twilight swiftly flew ; 
But Zephyr return’d with giggling mirth, 
And *gainst Night’s curtain blew. 
The effort seem’d vain—for darkness came on; 
» But soon al) was bright as noon, 
For his breath was strong, and the sleeping lawn 
He lit with the silver moon. 
O me! ‘twas an end to delight! 
He skipt in the air 
With the whispers there, 
Then sank to rest in the stillness of night! 


“pigram. 
Distracted by love's piercing grief, 
Sappho in water found relief. 
I, like the Lesbian damsel, pine, 
But find relief in sparkling wine. 
Our fates, alas ! how near the same,— 
She drowns herself, and I my flame. 








ENIGMAS, 


*» And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Deepise not the value of thingsthat aresmall.”’ 











Answers to Puzzles in our last. 
Puzzie 1.—In the form of a skilful man when 
he promiseth help. 
when he gives it. 
asks his reward. 
PuzzLe 1.—Painted women. 
PuzzLE u11.—Friendship. 
PuzzLe 1v.—~An Egg. 


In the shape of an angel, 
In the form of a devil when he 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


What is that which is too hard for one to keep ; 
enough for two, and too much for three? 


11. 
To whom may a man best commit his secrets? 


utr. 
The following was found in the will of Miss 
Seward, with instructions to her executors to pay 
501. sterling to the person who should discover the 
true solution ; which we believe remains still to be 
done. 
The noblest object in the works of art, 
The brightest gem which nature can impart, 
The point essential in a lawyer’s lease, 
The well known signal in the time of peace, 
The ploughman when he drives his plough, 
The soldier’s duty and the lover’s vow, 
The planet, seen between the earth and sun, 
The prize which merit never yet has won, 
The misex’s treasure and the badge of Jews, 
The wife’s ambition and the parson’s dues. 


Now if your nobler spirit can divine 
Acorresponding word for every line, 
By all these lessons clearly will be shown 
An accent city of no small renown. 
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A COMPLETE AMERICAN 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
Chruat 


1804 Tripoli bombarded by the United States 
squadion under commodore Preble, Au- 
ust 3. 

—— Second bombardment of Tripoli, August 7. 

—— Third bombardment of Tripoli, August 24. 

—— Fourth bombardment of ‘l'ripoli, August 27. 

—— Fifth bombardment ef Tripoli, Septeniber 3. 

1805 Genera! Eaton, with 70 Americans and 

300 Turks, attacks the Tripolitans in 

Derne, and takes it after a contest of two 

and a half hours, April 27. 

—— Peace concluded with Tripoli, June. 

—— Thomas Jefferson re-elected President of 

the United States | 5th term]. 

—— General Turreau, the French ambassador, 
arrived in the United States. 

1806 John Pierce killed off the harbour of New- 

York by a shot fired from H. B. M. ship 

Leander, captain Whitby. 

—— H. B. M. ships Leander, Driver, &c. inter- 

dicted from entering the harbours of the 

United States, May 3. 

-—— Great eclipse of the Sun, June 16. 

—— Burr’s conspiracy first developed, Sep- 

tember. 

—— Berlin decree passed, November 17. 

—— The treaty concluded by Messrs. Monroe 

and Pinckney on the part of the United 

States, and by Lords Auckland and Hol- 

land, of Great Britain, rejected by the Pre- 

sident, December 31, 

— David M. Erskine, the British ambassador, 
arrved in the United States. 

1807 Intercourse with St. Domingo prohibited. 

1808 Slave trade abolished aud importation pro- 
hibited from and after January 1. 

—— Remarkable cold day, on which the Ther- 

mometer stood at 13 below 0. 

—— Captain rile | tried by court martial 
at Portsmouth, England, for the murder of 

Pierce, and acquitted, April 16. 

—— H. B. M. ship Driver entered the harbour of 

Charleston, S. C. in contempt of the Presi- 

dent's interdiction. 

—— Aaron Burr, arraigned on a charge of high 
treason before the supreme court of the 

United States at Richmond, Virginia, 

May 22. 

—— Attack upon the United States frigate 
Chesapeake, of 36 guns, by the British ship 

Leopard, of 50 guns, June 22. 

—— The President, by proclamation, prohibits 
all British armed vessels fiom entering the 
harbours of the United States, July 2. 

1807 Trial of Aaron Burr for high teason, com- 
menced at Richmond, August 3. 

——- The Tunisian ambassador left the United 

S:ates, October 1. 

—— British orders in council passed, by which 

ail neutrals were prohibited from going to 

France, without first touching at a British 

port, November 17 

—— Milan decree passed, December. 

—— An Embargo laid of unlimited duration, 

December 22. 

1808 Stecm boats first brought into practical 

utility, and established between New- York 

and Albany, by Robert Fulton. 

—— James Madison chosen (the fourth) Presi- 

dent of the United States [6th va | 

1809 Embargo law repealed and non intercourse 
established, March 15. 

—— Erskine’s arrangement, by which a partia)} 

intercourse with Great Britain was opened, 

April 19. 

—— Order in council passed limiting the opera- 

tion of the order of the 17th November, 

1807, to a blockade of France, April 26. 

—— Francis James Jackson, the British minister 

arrives in America, and disavows the ar- 

rangement made by Mr. Erskine. 

— F. J. Jackson dismissed by the President, 
leaves Washington, and retires to New- 
York, November. 

1810 The French minisiter informs the American 
ambassador at Paris, that the Berlin and 
Milan decress are revoked, August 15. 

—— Presidcnt’s proclamation declaring the 

French decrees sevoked, November 1. 

— Mr. Jackson, the discarded British minis- 
ter, sails for England. 

1811 Non intercourse with Great Britain esta- 
blished by Congress February 1. 

—— Louisiana made a state, and admitted into 

the union. 

—— M. Serruier, the French ambassador, arri- 

ved in the United States, May 2. 

1812 War against Great Britain declared by the 

United States, June 18. 

—— British orders in council reyoked, June 23. 

—— Genera! Hull erected the American stand- 

ard in Upper Canada, July 13. 

—— The United States brig Nautilus, of 16 

guns, lieutenant Crane, captured by @ 

British squadron, July 15. 
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